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BROMO 

(W.R. Warner & Co.) 

POTASH. 

CafFein, 1 grain; Brom., 20 grains 
in each teaspoonful. 

USEFUL IN 

Neryons Headache, Sleeplessness, 
Excessive Study, Mlgraene, 
Nervous Debility, Mania, 
and as a remedy in Sea 
Sickness and EpOepsy. 


DOSE. 

A heaping teaspoonful in half 
a glass of water, to be repeated 
once after an interval of thirty 
minutes if necessary. 

It is claimed by prominent 
specialists in nervous diseases, 
that the Bromide Sodium is 
more acceptable to the stomach 
than the Bromide Potassium. 
An almost certain relief is ob¬ 
tained by the administration of 
this Effervescing Salt. It is 
used with advantage in indi¬ 
gestion, the Depression fol¬ 
lowing alcoholic and other 
excesses, as well as Nervous 
Headaches. It affords speedy 
relief in Mental and Physical 
Exhaustion. 
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onii SUPERIOR TO PEPSIN ALONE,»- Prof. Attfield, Ph. D.. F.R.S., &c., 
Frof* of Practical Chemistry to Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 



IiACTOPEPTINE. 

The most important Remedial Agent ever presented to the Profession for 
DYSPEPSIA, VOMITING IN PREGNANCY, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, 

CONSTIPATION, and all diseases arising from imperfect nutrition, 

LACTOPEPTINE IN CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

We desire to direct special attention to the great value of Lactopeptine 
in Cholera Infantum, and other intestinal troubles incident to the heated term. 

Send address for our Medical A ImanaCf containing valuable information, 

THE NEW YORK PHARMACAL ASSOCIATION, 

P. 0. Box 1674. NEW YORK. 
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THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION IN ITS RELATIONS 
WITH THE ALCOHOLIC CRAVE. 


By T. L. Wright, M.D., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


His life was gentle: and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world. This was a man I 

— Shakespeare. 

In the present inquiry the word constitution denotes that 
assemblage of essential properties necessary to the concep¬ 
tion of personal identity in the human being. 

It is obvious that the elements referred to most com¬ 
monly represent traits of individuality in parentage. But 
parentage, even in its simplest form, is dual. There is a 
mingling of constituent qualities drawn from two sources at 
the very start. Both of these sources, also, are derivatives, 
and a very few generations backward will disclose the foun¬ 
tains of an impressive ancestry, almost beyond computation 
in number, as well as in modifying characteristics. The 
duality of proximate parentage is multiplied indefinitely by 
the immense number of dominant and constructive powers 
which enter into and make up the constitution of each 
parent. 
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The component parts of the human constitution are, how¬ 
ever, usually viewed as belonging to one or another of three 
groups. These comprehend the motor, the moral, and the 
intellectual capacities. But this simple division of the 
elements of human nature covers infinite diversities in their 
several constituents. 

For they include not only particulars in qualities and 
kinds, but also modifications in grades, degrees, and shad¬ 
ings, to say nothing of contrasts and distinctions, likes and 
unlikes. They also include the infinitely varying relation¬ 
ships which the essential qualities entering into the human 
constitution, mutually assume towards each other, in differ¬ 
ent races, families, and individuals. They include, moreover, 
the ever-changing attitudes which the three great divisions 
of human nature — the body, the mind, and spirit — sustain 
towards one another in the multiform and inconstant experi¬ 
ences of life. 

The endless peculiarities of the motor constitution that 
are to be perceived in each human being, as well as those of 
the moral and mental departments of man’s nature, point to 
such an incredible number of essential traits in each and 
every individual that it is manifest no two persons can pos¬ 
sess precisely the same constitution. No two individuals 
can appear, or move, or feel, or think exactly alike. Add to 
these causes of diversity in the natures of men the fact that 
the accidents, diseases, and custoihs of human existence 
modify old characteristics and impress new ones upon .the 
race — then the impossibility of escaping the facts and re¬ 
sponsibilities of well-defined personality becomes apparent. 

It has been denied that the accidents and customs of liv- 

( 

ing really impress upon posterity new and corresponding 
constitutional traits. It is claimed, for example, that the rite 
of circumcision would then exercise a physical impression 
upon the races of people who practice it. That there is any¬ 
thing in this rite to sensibly impress the constitutions of 
men cannot justly be claimed. It is too inconsiderable to 
produce profound results. To expect that a peculiar effect 
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should become apparent in the physical element of humanity 
when there was no lasting constitutional disturbance in an¬ 
cestry to produce it would be unreasonable. It is only when 
the elements of the constitution are clearly operative and 
dominant in ancestry that they are capable of displaying 
their power for good or evil in reproduction. There can be 
no inheritance unless there is, pre-existing, something posi¬ 
tive and substantial to inherit. 

But inebriety may reproduce itself through heredity. 
Profound and fundamental constitutional changes are likely 
to become established when the use of alcohol is persisted in 
for a considerable length of time. A sensible evidence of 
this may be seen in the alcoholic countefiance^ indicatiqg per¬ 
manent morbid alterations within the brain. This charac¬ 
teristic is perceptible even when the man is sober. There 
is a scowl upon the brows which are drawn into a line, the 
eyes looking coldly and fiercely from beneath, while the 
mouth, most noticeable of all the features, is obstinately and 
strongly closed, its corners being rigidly drawn downward, 
the cheeks falling low and giving to the jaw and chin a de¬ 
termined and pitiless look. There is partial paralysis of one 
set of muscles and a corresponding stiffness of another set. 
The lineaments of the countenance are forbidding and stony 
— not mobile. Look, for example, upon the likenesses of 
certain drunkards who have occupied very high positions in 
public life. The muscular system in general also partakes 
of similar characteristics, a greater or less difficulty of move¬ 
ment being prevalent throughout. 

The moral nature suffers still more severely, for it is ex¬ 
ceedingly sensitive, readily impressed, and, therefore, easily 
wrecked. The chronic inebriate is saved from criminal con¬ 
duct, very largely by automatism, habit, and imitation. 

The mental constitution likewise exhibits analogous con¬ 
ditions of brain injury. These hurts are often permanently 
established — constitutional — and when so, they are brought 
under the laws of heredity. 

When inebriety is merely a disease in itself, it is a proper 
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subject for treatment. The plan of nature is best. She is 
always conservative, always patient. Under her influence 
the inebriate family strain will either die out and there end, 
or in milder cases, the diseased tendencies may be gradually 
toned down and in time they may be eliminated from the 
constitution. 

Cultivate and strengthen the natural relationship of the 
physical, moral, and intellectual capacities, thus contributing 
to the establishment* of a stable and well-balanced constitu¬ 
tion. In this way the evil and disturbing elements of the 
inebriate diathesis may be gradually but favorably impressed. 

I say impressed^ for it is apparent that a perfect constitu¬ 
tion is^ an ideality. It is never encountered in actual life. 
The true constitution of humanity is either too lax or too 
strained. Take an average and we have simply a mental 
picture — never a reality. 

But in the infinite variety of human constitutions there 
must arise many instances where individuals are born with 
natures very much below the average. Constitutions ex¬ 
ceedingly imperfect appear, that are the direct offsprings of 
some serious ancestral defect. Such congenital incomplete¬ 
ness may show itself in physical malformations and in moral 
or mental susceptibilities. It is needless to say that serious 
imperfections of structure are necessarily attended by inade¬ 
quacies of function. This rule is applicable equally in de¬ 
ficiencies of the grosser bodily organs and the finer-and sen¬ 
sitive structures of the nerve centers. 

To illustrate: There are, perhaps, few more constant 
physical disorders in the habitual inebriate than those of the 
heart. It has been pointed out that excessive alcoholic in¬ 
dulgence has a direct tendency to injure the walls and valves 
of the heart and also to stretch and derange the caliber of 
blood-vessels. But what was the condition of the heart be¬ 
fore the drinking habit was formed ? And who knows how 
much a congenitally defective heart has had to do in driving 
its possessor to drink ? Hereditary heart affections are by 
no means uncommon. They are more prevalent, in truth, 
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than is generally imagined. Many cases of heart imperfec¬ 
tion have passed through the world undetected and un¬ 
known even to those who suffered from them. PosUmortems 
and sudden deaths fully establish that fact. 

A person laboring under, heart disease has of necessity a 
mind and disposition of great instability and inquietude. At 
one time, when circumstances are propitious and general 
health prevails, the circulation is propelled freely and natu¬ 
rally throughout the regions of the brain. Life is cheerful. 
Mind is active and acute and the feelings are elate. Again, 
the same heart acts badly, possibly the liver or kidneys fail 
in function. At any rate, the circulation is weak, intermit¬ 
tent, insufficient. The brain and nerve centers suffer in 
common with the system at large. The mind is slow, 
stupid, melancholy. Irritability of temper, sullen anger, uni¬ 
versal distress prevail and assume control. 

And now, either by accident or design, the alcoholic po¬ 
tion is taken. Instantly, a pleasing and most welcome relief 
is experienced. The undefined, but wide-spread and nagging 
pain and discomfort, are assuaged by the anaesthetic effects of 
the lethal draught. The circulation for the time being re¬ 
sumes its activity. The sluggish current of dark and stale 
blood is forced onward through the brain and it is replaced 
by a supply of fresh blood’ of superior vitality. Care takes 
wings and flies away, while the mind finds solace in soothing 
dreams and unsubstantial fancies and the dolce far nmite of 
recent alcoholism. 

The man with heart disease is a man of moodsy just as 
the dipsomaniac is a man of moods, and sometimes the cause 
of them is in the two persons one and the same. It is heart 
disease. An important fact now comes into view. Heart 
disease is one of the most common forms of heredity. It is 
not essential either that in inebriety from heart troubles, an¬ 
cestry should owe heart disease to the alcoholic habit. It 
may be congenital from causes that are apart from alcohol¬ 
ism— from a family strain of rheumatism, for example. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the so-called “appetite” for 
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strong drink may come from widely differing sources and 
may possess various qualities. The fundamental character 
of this appetite or “ thirst ’* may evidently be such as to pre¬ 
clude the idea that it may be overcome by the mere inges¬ 
tion of certain medicinal antidotes or incompatibles. 

But it is indubitable that inebriety may become heredi¬ 
tary through certain qualities and forces inherent in its own 
nature. The damage inflicted by alcohol upon a given per¬ 
son may be so profound and extensive as materially to im¬ 
press and direct the movements of the whole constitution. 
It is in cases of this kind that inebriety may clearly display its 
own hereditary power and character. 

Parents who drink to alleviate, though unconsciously, the 
distress arising from deranged heart functions, will, quite 
likely, be followed by sons who will also drink in conse¬ 
quence of heart disease. Here, it is the cardiac affection, 
not the inebriety, that is strictly hereditary. Alcohol is 
always a fraud and a traitor, and it is true that while it re¬ 
lieves the pressing symptoms and present agony of deranged 
heart function, it really intensifies the pathological condi¬ 
tions which underlie the whole matter. For it is certain that 
while alcohol may be taken from simple frivolousness or 
from worse motives, its tendency is to produce heart imper¬ 
fections, de 710 V 0 , and there is’ no reason to doubt the 
opinion that they, too, may become constitutionally impres¬ 
sive and hereditary. 

Physical defects, other than those of the heart, also may 
tend to the development of dipsomaniacal excesses. Serious 
imperfections of the lungs sometimes lead to habitual in¬ 
ebriety. Lung incompleteness is liable to be attended by 
severe difficulties in the respiratory, as well as circulatory 
functions, and these may be alleviated by the alcoholic influ¬ 
ence. 

Hereditary brain diseases are very common and they, too, 
may invite the intervention of alcoholic anaesthesia. The 
profound neurasthenia, symptornatized by forms of megrim 
and neuralgia, is usually congenital, and it is not infre- 
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quently a source of inebriety, only, alas, to the final increment 
and firmer establishment of the original constitutional 
malady. 

It will be observed that in these examples of severe func¬ 
tional derangements, alcohol is not used as an article of su¬ 
perfluity, not as something unnecessary and therefore inex¬ 
cusable, but it is taken for a rational purpose, namely, to re¬ 
lieve a present and harassing lesion of function. 

These considerations and various others of a like nature 
may possibly induce the ultra-scrupulous moralist to moder¬ 
ate his judgment somewhat when a brother stumbles. They 
may, perchance, lead certain persons noted for legal acumen 
to abate the stubbornness of their assumptions about the in¬ 
excusable criminal responsibility of drunkenness. There 
are many inebriates who do not indulge in alcoholic drinks 
with a view to their effects upon the mind and disposition 
and who indeed do not clearly know what those effects will 
be. 

Respecting the proportion of dipsomaniacs whose neu¬ 
rotic propensity descends to posterity in the same form, I 
think it is a subject worthy of inquiry whether inebriates 
who owe their besetment to obvious congenital defects do 
not nearly always inherit the dipsomaniacal constitution ; 
and also whether dipsomaniacs from alcoholic perversity 
alone do not mainly furnish the examples where the descent 
is in other neurotic forms, such as insanity, epilepsy, chorea, 
criminality, hysteria, and the like. 

It is wise to consider the origin as well as the features of 
dipsomania in the scheme of treatment. The importance of 
various appliances differ in separate cases. In some in¬ 
stances, moral influences occupy a prominent place in treat¬ 
ment ; in others, intellectual instruction is imperative, while 
again, hygienic agents and medicines are necessary. And 
yet so many elements enter into the inebriate constitution 
that a certain mingling of all these means of treatment is re¬ 
quired to obtain the best results. It is proper to understand 
that time is an essential element in caring for inebriety. Se- 
VOL. XIII.—51 
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elusion in a well-ordered and well-equipped retreat is also of 
great advantage and is sometimes indispensable in the pre¬ 
liminary treatment of severe cases. The patient has a great 
deal to learn by precept, example, and experience if he would 
be well and would stay well. 

I would sound a note of warning to him who has divested 
himself of the shackles of inebriety. A great danger will be 
sure to arise. There will come a time when there will in¬ 
trude a desire to test the reality of the cure. The feeling of 
strength will be great and “why not show to self and to the 
whole world that I am competent to stand up as others do ? 
There is but one course of safety — one sure rule. You now 
can abstain altogether^ but you can fiever drink in modera¬ 
tion. The first cup will disable you, will take possession of 
you, and no longer master of yourself, you will swiftly go to 
destruction. Offenses of this kind cause many people to de¬ 
cry the efficacy of sanitary institutions for inebriates. Men 
expect too much and think “ treatment ’' should accomplish 
results that are matters of personality exclusively, such as 
the exercise of reasonable fortitude, some application of the 
returning capacity of will and a recognition of the qualities 
of a growing sense of honor. There are certain conditions 
in all diseases, wherein “ the patient must minister to him¬ 
self." 


In the Swiss Canton of St. Gaul, a law passed in 1890 
provides that habitual drunkards may be placed under care 
in an inebriate asylum, for periods varying from nine to 
eighteen months, either on the ground of voluntary submis¬ 
sion, or by direction of the local authority (District Council). 
Proceedings may be initiated by a relation or guardian of the 
drunkard, by any public body, or on the sole responsibility 
of the council, but they must be justified by a certificate 
from the medical officer of health, that such seclusion is nec¬ 
essary for the cure of the patient. If his personal property 
is insufficient to meet the expense, the public funds are to be 
applied, not only for his own maintenance, but, if neces¬ 
sary, for the support of his family during his enforced 
absence. 
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CLIMATIC INFLUENCES AS RELATED TO INE¬ 
BRIETY* 


By E. P. Thwing, M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Climatology is a fruitful study. It is vitally related to 
agriculture, sanitary science, engineering, mechanical arts ; 
also to psychology, physiology, and medicine. It is an old 
study. This department of physics received attention from 
Hippocrates and Theophrastus, centuries before Christ. 
They noticed the instabilities of the elements and the influ¬ 
ence they had on the nutritive and nervous functions of or¬ 
ganic life. They treated these atmospheric phenomena with 
more sobriety of discussion than did Chaldean scholars be¬ 
fore them, who — careful in studying the heavens — failed to 
see the kinship of solar energy and terrestrial magnetism. 
Not till within the last eighty years, however, have electric 
disturbances, variations of temperature, diurnal currents, tidal 
forces, and other dynamics of climate, been so fully investi¬ 
gated as to found a science of meteorology, that is, a science 
of weather and climate. It was not known to these ancient 
sages that the earth is an engine, the sun a furnace, the 
tropics a boiler, and the poles a condenser. 

From 1817, when Humboldt’s work on Isothermal Lines 
was published, to the present time, physicists have widened 
the field, perfected their appliances, and so have enriched the 
science of climatology, each in his special line of observation. 
For example. Professor Draper of New York shows how cli¬ 
mate has changed not only complexion, but cranial develop¬ 
ment. Austere conditions furnish a ruder, baser type, while 
a more genial clime produces a finer grade of skulls, with 
brains to match, inasmuch as social and intellectual develop- 

* Read at the Medical Congress, Staten Island, July 15, 1891. 
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ment d«pends upon exemption from the exacting demands of 
either extreme of climate. Uniformity of climate tends to 
create homogeneity of national character. This means immo¬ 
bility, as among Asiatic races, unless higher factors modify. 

As science provides improved means of locomotion, man’s 
migratory tastes are quickened, and his intellectual life. Cli¬ 
mate itself may be modified by civilization, as when vast forests 
are removed along the water-sheds of a continent, or inland 
seas created, as is proposed in the case of extensive deserts. 
This fact shows that Montesquieu’s epigram is to be taken 
with some allowance, ‘‘ the first of all empires is the empire 
of climate.” Professor Dunbar of Aberdeen University con¬ 
trasts the munificence of nature in one zone, and the temp¬ 
tations to indolence and self-indulgence thus created, with 
the rigor of other climes where her gifts are doled out with 
a frugal hand, and personal effort stimulated. Milton and 
Young among the poets, and Descartes among the philoso¬ 
phers, have hinted at the modifying influence of climate on 
character. Referring to William of Orange, De Foe says that 
he was “ too great a genius for so damp a soil.” Disraeli, how¬ 
ever, reckons these theories among the imbecilities of great 
men, and makes education and legislation so potent as to 
practically exclude physical factors entirely, which ground 
is contradicted by history and experience. 

What temperament is to a man, that is, the angle at which 
he looks at things, climate may be said to be to a country. In 
one sense, temperament is one’s fate and climate is a coun¬ 
try’s fate. The slant of solar rays, varying from the vertical 
in equatorial regions to the angle which makes Arctic frost 
at the poles, imposes a destiny on the races of men. I have 
realized this in a recent journey of 30,000 miles to and from 
India by the* way of China and Japan. The immobility and 
social petrifaction, the torpid and tepid life of the average 
Asiatic is, in part, the product of physical factors. Inebriety 
is not common there as with us. As Canon Farrar says, we 
found India sober and made it drunken, we have belted the 
globe with drunkenness, sending from English and American 

t. • 
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ports cargoes of that which has cursed our own lands to ruin 
the tribes of Africa and Asia. 

Before western civilization gained a foothold, Buddhism 
was a repressive influence, and so was Islam with its law of 
total abstinence.. Conditions are rapidly changing. Potent 
as are climate and religious agencies, appetite and example 
are equally so. Man is fond of stimulants, the world over. 
The tinder only needs the torch. When a Moslem falls a 
victim to the liquor brought by Christian nations, you may 
hear it said : He has left Mahomet and gone over to Jesus! " 
Thus is Christianity blackened and the sacred name of its 
founder defiled by associating the rum traffic with the relig¬ 
ion of our land. Heathen compare their system to our own, 
and not to our advantage. 

The United States has been called by Dr. Beard '‘The 
Intemperate Belt.'' Here is the birthplace of the disease 
Inebriety, as distinct from the habit of drunkenness.. Here 
this malady has developed sooner and more rapidly than else¬ 
where. Here it was first studied. Here inebriate asylums 
were first established. Here total abstinence societies 
started, for it was seen that here, at last, no half-way treat¬ 
ment availed. No moderate use of liquors is wise where cli¬ 
matic influences have so intensified the feverish rush of life 
to which racial, social, and political factors contribute. First, 
notice the extremes of thermal changes in our American cli¬ 
mate as related to this heightened nerve sensibility; and sec¬ 
ondly, the influence of the peculiarly dry, electric quality of 
our atmosphere upon the nervous system of our people. 

I. The great extreme in thermal changes. I have seen 
in New England a range of 125°, from 25° below zero to 
100° above, in the shade. The year’s record at Minnesota 
reads from 39° below to 99^ above, a range of 138°. Even 
within twenty-four hours, and in balmy regions like Florida, 
the glass has shown a leap from torrid heat to frosty chill. 

No wonder, then, that the greatest fear of some is the at¬ 
mosphere ! They dread to face alike Arctic rigor or Tropic 
fire, and get in the habit of staying indoors even in exquisite 
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weather of June and October. Rooms are made small, with 
double windows and list on the doors. In winter a roaring 
fire is in the cellar; another in the grate. The difference 
between this hot, dry, devitalized air within and the wintry 
air without is sometimes 8o°, on an average 6o°, while the 
difference of temperature inside and outside an English home 
is 20°. The relation of this to the nervousness of the people 
is apparent. 

2. The uniform brightness of American skies favors 
evaporation. The Yankee is not plump and ruddy like his 
moist, solid, British brother, but lean, angular, wiry, with a 
dry, electrical skin. He lights the gas with his fingers, and 
foretells the coming storm by his neuralgic bones. Hourly 
observations were made for five years with Capt. Catlin, U. 
S. A., a sufferer from traumatic neuralgia, in care of Dr. 
Mitchell. The relation of these prognostic pains to baro- 
metic depression and to the earth’s magnetism was certified 
beyond doubt, and was reported to the National Academy of 
Science, 1879. Even animals in the Sacramento Valley and 
on the Pacific coast are unusually irritable while the north 
desert winds are blowing, and while electricity, seeking equi¬ 
librium, is going to and from the earth. Fruits, foliage, and 
grass towards the wind shrivel. Jets of lightning appear on 
the rocks and sometimes on one’s walking stick. The heart 
beats faster in New York than in London, and faster still in 
the Western altitudes. “ I can do more here,” said Newman 
Hall of London; “ I feel it to my finger s end.” Climate 
helps to put a tremendous strain on heart and brain. Tal- 
mage truly says, '‘We are.born in a hurry, live in a hurry, 
die in a hurry, and are driven to Greenwood on a trot! ” The 
perpetual play of this accelerated nervous energy is exhaust¬ 
ing. As a result, a neurotic diathesis is created, and men 
and women on the verge of physical bankruptcy cannot af¬ 
ford to add the stimulus of intoxicants. 

Climatologists speak strongly, as when Dr. Coan says 
that the Gulf Stream gave Europe her civilization; and the 
occlusion of the Pacific, shutting out the cold of Arctic seas, 
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made Polynesian character what it is; and Buckle, in his 
“ History of Civilization,” who says that climatic influences 
form a definite part of the anatomy of national life, yet their 
conclusions are justified by facts. 

The limit allowed for this paper is reached, but a closing 
suggestion as to its bearing upon the subject of crime may 
be added. 

In the study of criminal anthropology we now have a 
new school, of which Dr. Lombroso, Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence, is^ leader, which makes crime to be the accu¬ 
mulated result of the criminal’s physical and mental constitu¬ 
tion and environment. He and his colleagues have abundant 
materials in Italy, for there are ten times as many assassina¬ 
tions there as in France. They have been very minute and 
patient in studying the material and mental increments of 
crime. Nothing is overlooked. Eyes, ears, hands, feet, in¬ 
ternal and external organs are examined. Abnormalities of 
vision, taste, and other perceptions are noted. Assymme- 
tries of person are detected by anthropometric examination. 

But what concerns us most just now is this : while the 
electrical experiments of Du Bois Raymond prove a dull tac¬ 
tile sensibility in the average criminal, they reveal the fact 
that he is much more sensitive to meteorological influ¬ 
ences.” This may be supposed to be true to a marked de¬ 
gree in the case of inebriates. I would therefore commend 
the subject of climatology, as related to the neorotic diathe¬ 
sis, to the studious attention of the members of this congress. 


The Commissioners of the Lancashire Lunatic Asylums 
state in their annual report just issued, that “although 
drunkards are not generally regarded as insane, it is a ques¬ 
tion whether the habitual tippler might not with advantage 
be considered an irresponsible being, and treated as such.” 
They point to the fact that in not a few cases the only cause 
that can be detected for a patient’s insanity is the intemper¬ 
ance of one or both parents. 
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ADDRESS ON ALCOHOL. 


By N. S. Davis, M.D., 

President American Medical Temperance Association at Staten Island^ July 17, 

1891. 


Members of the medical profession and fellow citizens : 

We have assembled here and now for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering one of the most important subjects that can engage 
the attention of an American citizen. From the most accu¬ 
rate sources of information available, I learn that, during the 
year 1890, more than 80,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits, 
40,000,000 gallons of wine, and 800,000,000 gallons of malt 
liquor, were consumed in the United States, making a total 
of fermented liquors and distilled spirits of 920,000,000 gal¬ 
lons. From the same sources, it is ascertained that about 
10,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits were consumed in the 
arts, manufactures, and medicine during the same year, 
leaving the amount consumed for drinking purposes 910,000- 
000 gallons, at a cost to the consumer of more than ;g8oo,- 
000,000, or about $13 per head for the entire population. 
During the same year, 1890, according to a carefully pre¬ 
pared statement in the Londo^i Times^ the amount of distilled 
spirits consumed in Great Britain was 38,324,000 gallons ; 
of wines, 30,000,000 ; and of beer, 1,124,956,000 gallons, mak¬ 
ing a total of 1,193,298,000 gallons at a cost to the con¬ 
sumers of more than ^S697,ooo,ooo. If we deduct from the 
total of distilled spirits the same ratio as is used in the arts, 
manufactures, etc., in this country, it will leave the amount 
paid for these drinks $632,000,000, or more than $16 per 
head for the entire population of that country. 

If we add to the $800,000,000 paid in our country 
annually, directly for intoxicating drinks, the value of the 
time lost by its effects on those who drink it, in stopping 
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their work, in inducing sickness, and in increasing both 
crime and pauperism, we shall have an aggregate of indirect 
cost of much more than another ;^8oo,ooo,ooo, or a total bill 
resulting from the use of intoxicating drinks in this country 
of more than $1,600,000,000 in a single year. 

And what does the consumer get for all this enormous 
pecuniary expenditure ? Does it bring a single item of 
clothing for himself, his wife, or his children } Does it take 
the place of food so that he or his family needs less provis¬ 
ions, or can get board at less price per day or week } Does 
it strengthen him in body and mind, and thereby enable him 
to do more work and do it better ? Does it promote his 
physical health, sharpen his intellect, and elevate his morals ? 
Is there an intelligent man or woman in this audience, or 
anywhere in this country, who can conscientiously answer 
any of these questions in the affirmative ? Certainly not. 

Why does an intelligent and free people continue to 
spend such enormous sums of money for drinks that so 
plainly bring nothing but evil in return ? I answer : First, 
because of the erroneous education of the greater portion of 
the people in regard to the true nature and effects of alco¬ 
holic drinks when taken into the human system ; and, second, 
because of their power to pervert the sensibility of the brain 
and nervous system, and thereby develop the most fascinat¬ 
ing and persistent mental delusions. 

A large majority of the inhabitants of every country 
receive the most influential and enduring part of their edu¬ 
cation, not in the schoolroom nor from books, but from the 
opinions, maxims, and practices that they hear and see from 
infancy to adult age in the family, on the street, and in the 
social circles of the neighborhood. From a very early period 
in the history of these drinks, before chemistry had separated 
and revealed the nature of the active ingredient that pervades 
them all, the people, judging only from the sensations and 
actions induced by their use, were very generally persuaded 
to regard them as stimulating, warming, soothing, and restor¬ 
ative. Consequently, they speedily found their way into 
VOL. XIII.—52 
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almost every household in Christendom, and were ever ready 
to relieve the baby's colic, to enable the mother to give more 
milk, to relieve the father's weariness, and to prevent the 
boys and girls from “ taking colds " when exposed to wet or 
cold weather; and, of course, doctors, priests, and people, all 
united in calling them tonics, stimulants, and restoratives 
for the body and soothing exhilarants for the mind. And 
it is true that these same designations and the ideas conveyed 
by them are still dominant in the family circles, the high¬ 
ways, and the newspapers of this and other countries. Even 
the great majority of medical men still contribute their full 
share to the support and perpetuation of these very general 
and destructive popular errors, by habitually using the same 
language and sanctioning the same practices regarding them. 

By all chemists and other scientific men, it is classed as 
an active poison capable of speedily destroying life when 
taken in sufficient doses ; and if taken pure or undiluted* it 
destroys the vitality of the tissues with which it comes in 
contact as readily as creosote or pure carbolic acid. 

The most varied and painstaking experiments of chem¬ 
ists and physiologists, both in this country and Europe, have 
shown conclusively that the presence'of alcohol in the blood 
diminishes the amount of oxygen taken up through the air- 
cells of the lungs, retards the molecular or metabolic changes 
of both nutrition and waste throughout the whole system, 
and diminishes the sensibility and action of the nervous 
structures in direct proportion to the quantity of the alcohol 
present. By its strong affinity for water and albumen, with 
which it readily unites in all proportions, it so alters the 
hemaglobin of the blood; as to lessen its power to take the 
oxygen from the air-cells of the lungs and carry it as oxy- 
hemaglobin to all the tissues of the body ; and by the same 
affinity it retards all atomic or molecular changes in the 
muscular, secretory, and nervous structures ; and in the same 
ratio, it diminishes the elimination of carbon-dioxide, urea, 
phosphates, heat and nerve force. In other words, its pres¬ 
ence diminishes all the physical phenomena of life. 
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These direct effects of alcohol, as demonstrated by rigid 
experimental inquiries, are in perfect harmony with the phe¬ 
nomena presented by their use in all the grades and condi¬ 
tions of human society. The diminution of nerve sensibility, 
developed in proportion to the quantity of alcohol taken, may 
be seen in all stages, from simple exemption from all feeling 
of fatigue, pain, and sense of weight, as exhibited by ease, 
buoyancy, hilarity, etc., to that of complete unconsciousness 
and loss of muscular power. It is this anaesthetic effect of 
the alcohol that has led to all the popular errors and contra¬ 
dictory uses which have proved so destructive to human 
health and happiness. It has long been one of the noted 
paradoxes of human action that the same individual would 
resort to the use of the same alcoholic drink to warm him in 
winter, to protect him from the heat in summer, to strengthen 
him when weak or weary, and to soothe and cheer him when 
afflicted in body or mind. From the facts already stated in 
regard to the action of alcohol on the constituents of the 
blood and tissues, all this is easily explained. The alcoholic 
drink does not relieve the individual from cold by increasing 
his temperature, nor from heat by cooling him, nor from 
weakness and exhaustion by nourishing his tissues, nor yet 
from affliction by increasing his nerve force, but simply by 
diminishing the sensibility of the brain and nerves, and 
thereby lessening his consciousness of impressions of all 
kinds, whether from heat or cold, weariness or pain. In 
other words, the alcohol by its presence does not in any de¬ 
gree lessen the effects of the evils to which he is exposed, 
but directly diminishes his consciousness of their existence, 
and thereby impairs his judgment concerning the degree of 
their effects upon him. 

And yet the same errors and delusions concerning their 
use in the treatment of diseases and accidents are entertained 
and daily acted upon by a large majority of medical men as 
are entertained by the non-professional part of the public. 

Throughout the greater part of our medical literature, 
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they are represented as stimulating and restorative, capable 
of increasing the force and efficiency of the circulation, and 
of conserving the normal living tissues by diminishing their 
waste; and hence they are the first to be resorted to in all 
cases of sudden exhaustion, faintness, or shock, the last to 
be given to the dying, and the most constant remedies 
through the most important and protracted acute general 
diseases. Indeed, it is this position and practice of the pro¬ 
fession that constitutes at the present time the strongest in¬ 
fluence in support of all the popular though erroneous and 
destructive drinking customs of the people. The same 
anaesthetic properties of the alcohol that render the laboring 
man less conscious of the cold or heat or weariness, also ren¬ 
der the sick man less conscious of suffering, either mental or 
physical, and thereby deceive both him and his physician by 
the appearance temporarily of more comfort. But if admin¬ 
istered during the progress of fevers or acute general dis¬ 
eases, while it thus quiets the patient’s restlessness and 
lessens his consciousness of suffering, it also directly dimin¬ 
ishes the vaso-motor and excito-motor nerve force with slight 
reduction of temperature, and steadily diminishes both the 
tissue metabolism and excretory products, thereby favoring 
the retention in the system of both the specific causes of 
disease and the natural excretory materials that should have 
been eliminated through the skin, lungs, kidneys, and other 
glandular organs. Although the immediate effect of the 
remedy is thus to give the patient an appearance of more 
comfort, the continued dulling or anaesthetic effect on the 
nervous centers, the diminished oxygenation of the blood, 
and the continued retention of morbific and excretory prod¬ 
ucts, all serve to protract the disease, increase molecular 
degeneration, and add to the number of fatal results. 

I am well aware that the foregoing views, founded on 
the results of numerous and varied researches and well- 
known physiological laws, and corroborated by a wide clini¬ 
cal experience, are in direct conflict with the very generally 
accepted doctrine that alcohol is a cardiac tonic, capable of 
increasing the force and efficiency of the circulation, and 
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therefore of great value in the treatment of the lower grades 
of general fevers. But there have been many generally 
accepted doctrines in the history of medicine that have 
proved fallacious. And the more recent experiments of 
Prof. Martin, Sidney Ringer, and Sainsbury, Reichert, H. C. 
Wood, and others, have as clearly demonstrated that the 
presence of alcohol in the blood as certainly diminishes the 
sensibility of the vaso-motor and cardiac nerves in propor¬ 
tion to its quantity until the heart stops paralyzed, as that 
two and two make four. 

• • • • • 

But without further taxing your patience with the de¬ 
tails of investigations and statistical results, I will answer 
three of the questions proposed for discussion by this assem¬ 
bly, by saying first, that alcohol is a poison, or in the words 
of Dr. Joseph Frank Payne, Vice-President of the Patholog¬ 
ical Society of London, that ‘‘the action of alcohol on tissue 
or tissue elements is three-fold: (i) as a functional poison ; 
(2) as a tissue poison or destructive; (3) as a checker of oxid¬ 
ation.” Second, that alcohol is in no proper sense a food, 
either direct or indirect. And third, there are no proper or 
necessary uses of alcohol as a medicine, except by the chem¬ 
ist and pharmacist, except in the manufacture and prepara¬ 
tion of drugs. It is true that a physician can make the 
anaesthetic properties of alcohol available for the temporary 
relief of pain and the induction of sleep, but it is equally true 
that he has many other remedies more efficient for those 
purposes, and less objectionable than the alcohol ; conse¬ 
quently, the use of the latter is neither necessary nor proper. 


A MAN who had been intoxicated every week for* ten 
years, and was in a state of delirium all the time, shot a bar¬ 
tender and set fire to the saloon, without any words or alter¬ 
cation. The jury found him guilty and he was hung. The 
post mortem revealed a splinter of bone that had been press¬ 
ing on the brain for over ten years, dating from a blow on 
the head, a short time before he began to drink. 
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INEBRIETY NOTES, No. III. 


By S. V. Clevenger, M.D., Chicago. 


That drunkenness should be studied to be understood 
would appear to the ordinary mind preposterous, but the 
ordinary mind always has an off-hand opinion upon every 
subject, however complex, without ever having necessarily 
given that subject a moment’s consideration. 

The universality and commonness of inebriety render it 
so familiar that a proposition to study it would raise a 
smile and the suspicion of soft-headedness. Yet, there is 
such a thing as a sign being too large to read except at 
a distance; towns may not be seen for the houses, and the 
extent of a forest may not be known to the one who has seen 
many of its trees. Inebriety problems merit the attention of 
the ablest students of sociology and pathology, because 
alcoholism is responsible for more disease, insanity, and 
crime than any other single cause. Hysterical, political, or 
other efforts to suppress the ‘‘ vice ” of intemperance effect a 
few transient reforms, but the rabidity of well-meaning 
ignorance is as apt to do great harm in other than the 
intended direction. 

Even though some healthy tissue may have to be 
sacrificed in a surgical operation, it would be better to have 
the operation performed by a surgeon rather than a butcher. 
In attacking the social cancer drunkenness, butchers here¬ 
tofore blindly brandished their cleavers. Often well-inten* 
tioned, good, honest, and justly angry butchers—at home, 
in the pulpit, in editorial rooms, on the rostrum, unable to 
separate the sin from the sinner, destroying the patient 
rather than the disorder, exorcising the demon by ostracizing 
the possessed. 

All diseases have, as such, passed through the same 
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history. Primitive races abandoned their sick as accursed; 
finally they resorted to beating the ailment out of the 
afflicted. The American Indian scares the devil out of 
disease with noises, the Chinaman by burning rice paper 
prayers, and the “ civilized ” indulge in the same species of 
nonsense in many cases. The latter has for a few decades 
back kindly changed the responsibility of disease in general 
from Satan to the Deity, and is beginning to look upon in¬ 
sanity as amenable in many cases to decent treatment; but 
as for intemperance, its time for rational care is just begin¬ 
ning. At a Chicago political institution, that has been occa- 
ionally ventilated by the newspapers, a clerical gentleman gives 
“lectures ” to the inmates upon the folly of their ways. Pre- 
raphaelite pictures of the stomach, in various stages of 
alcoholic pickling, are exhibited, and the pathology of in¬ 
ebriety is emotionally discoursed upon by one who is abso¬ 
lutely ignorant of the subject. But public opinion counts 
for something in suppressing the evil, however ignorantly 
that opinion may be grounded. The dying out of the old 
custom of New Year's calling has made a change for the 
better; the amusing part of this instance being the popular 
mistaking of cause and effect. When intoxicants were no 
longer given away, callers dropped off until the custom of 
calling at all fell into disuse. 

Among the many features of alcoholism the following 
have thrust themselves upon my attention : 

After prolonged use of liquor, abstinence, sometimes, is 
followed by acute melancholia in which the delusions of that 
psychosis are commingled with some that are peculiar to 
alcoholic insanity. This depressed state seems to be owing 
to exhaustion of the system habituated to alcoholic sus¬ 
tenance, and not yet readjusted to the assimilation of proper 
food. 

A demented condition, also, more or less profound, may 
set in from the same causes. A well-known stock-yard’s 
millionaire of Chicago, had, up to his sixtieth year, guzzled 
fusil oil in all its disguises as ethyl alcohol compounds, and 
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a, sharper, shrewder skinflint was hard to find; but he 
abandoned his drinking utterly and completely, and during 
the past three or four years has gradually become incapable 
of attending to business; presenting the apathy, memory 
loss, and other characteristics, of what was formerly known 
as “ primary mental deterioration/’ but which Voisin estab¬ 
lished as “ atheromatous insanity ” ; the blood vessel de¬ 
struction found, post mortem, associated with the disease 
justifying the designation. While this mental malady is 
often independent of alcoholic habits, its appearance, as 
apparently connected with the stoppage of drinking, is 
worth noting. In those who indulge many years and then 
quit drinking, the alteration in behavior is quite observable; 
they are certainly quieter, calmer, and while, doubtless, far 
better off than when stimulating, the general tone is below 
what it would have been had they not drank at all; meddling 
with fire must be at the expense of some scars. While 
atheromatous insanity may occur in the temperate, a con¬ 
dition like it could readily be conceived as consequent upon 
abstinence after long addiction, or the pathological condition 
itself may be induced by the alcohol, and persist, whether 
it is or IS not taken after the condition is instituted. 

The hyperaemic state necessarily, alters the cerebral 
arteries in various ways, causing endarteritis, leucocytic 
exudation, neoplastic organization, and capillary extravasa¬ 
tions into the cerebral tissues comparable to the rosacea 
observable in drunkards’ cheeks and noses. 

In my autopsies of the alcoholic insane at the Cook 
County Asylum, I invaribly noticed a rusty discoloration of 
the dura mater along the course of the superior longitudinal 
sinus, and other evidences of old inflammatory conditions, 
such as adhesions of the membranes and cerebral tissue in 
this region. The vascular and meningeal alterations varied 
in degree according to the age of the patient, and of course 
where fraility of blood vessel organization existed congen¬ 
itally, then there was all the more likelihood of danger from 
potations. 
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The finer mental co-ordinations in any one are maintained 
by persistent effort; being the latest faculties acquired, and 
their tenure being so dependent upon full brain integrity, it 
is plain that the moral nature, when possessed, has been 
superimposed upon the less easily destroyed brute nature, 
through less definite and strong histological arrangements 
acquired and inherited, demanding for their enjoyment and 
exercise the clearest kind of a brain activity. Vitiated blood 
quickly blots out these better but feebler functions, just as 
general exhaustion is felt first and mostly in our weakest 
joints. So the moral nature, which is merely the higher 
grade of intelligence, may depart, when the seat of intellect 
in general is weakened by any cause, such as senility, drink¬ 
ing, insanity, arrest of development, traumatism, and some 
diseases. 

When certain pathological adjustments involving imper¬ 
fect conipensations occur, such as thickened arterial walls 
which resist the increased flow of blood, then a new plane of 
mental operation is established, which, if disturbed by change 
of habits, as by withdrawal of the customary greater heart 
impulse, is but partly recompensated by the purer blood 
supply. 

Practically the adjacent cerebral tissue must suffer from 
anaemia to a greater or less extent, and where before the 
blood was driven through disarranged avenues, it now makes 
its way feebly and in places not at all. Nor is this all; the 
sclerosed and otherwise changed tissue becomes a more 
prominent hindrance to function when the artificial nutri¬ 
tion and circulation is cut off. 

The poor fool of a drunkard is thus ‘‘ damned if he does 
and damned if he don't" continue, but the short pull up is 
infinitely less risky than the continuance. 

The hallucinations of the tremens patient have been ac¬ 
counted fot- by Krafft-Ebing as due to the optic scotoma and 
circulatory cortical interference by the poison, suggesting un¬ 
pleasant objects such as snakes. 

A little philosophizing upon this point would not be amiss, 
VoL. XIII.—53 
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for important psychological processes are revealed in that 
connection. 

Wundt says that the cerebral tissue acts in sleep some¬ 
what as the retina does when tired, affording complementary 
impressions, in the latter case of colors, and in the former 
dreams. But my records show that however this analogy 
may be justified in making our dreams differ from the events 
that have transpired while awake, it does not convert 
unpleasant or painful impressions of the day into pleasant 
ones when asleep. Quite the reverse; pleasant events are 
usually followed by either dreamless sleep or by indifferent 
or pleasant dreams, and unpleasant happenings make uncom¬ 
fortable dreams, though in changed terms, to less intellectual 
cdnceptionSy markedly. For example, if some complicated 
abstruse subject — as a matter of research — has worried 
the student, unsolved, he is apt to dream of sinking steam¬ 
boats, tedious journeying, hill climbing and obstructed travel¬ 
ing. Very true, the starving man dreams of feasting, but 
it must not be forgotten that the memory of past feasting is 
uppermost and constant in the starving man's waking 
thoughts, and he dreams of realizing what his animal nature 
so strongly desires; so the waking and sleeping thoughts are 
continued in the same general direction and the comple¬ 
mentary rule does not operate. I believe that it does so in 
certain instances, however, and may be called Wundt's law 
of a certain class of dreams induced by minor unimportant 
routine events, such as a former janitor of the Pennsylvania 
University is said to have experienced. When asked if his 
duties in the dissecting room did not give him unpleasant 
dreams, he said that, on the contrary, he usually dreamed of 
flower gardens and pretty romping children. Troubles and 
difficulties tinge dreams, as we all experience, but what 
are humdrum events to us — even though not such to 
others— may render Wundt's law effective. • 

The alcoholic disarrangement of the physical functions is 
shared by the mind, and hypochondria, melancholia, remorse, 
unpleasant retrospection, and horrible anticipation are the 
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waking penalties of the sot, and unless drunken slumber is 
almost comatose, the tossings and mutterings of the poor 
wretch sufficiently indicate that in his slumbers he is no 
less unhappy. If the soaking culminates in “ jim jams,” 
practically the higher mentality is asleep, and drunken 
dreams afflict him while he is apparently awake. Some 
insane who have recovered recall their insane thoughts as 
hideous dreams. The intellectual life is to all intents and 
purposes really asleep in tremens and insanity, in varying 
degrees, according to the education and capacity of the 
person to resist insane tendencies and to correct mental 
misconceptions, a very interesting point in this connection 
being that an ignorant person is less able to resist hallucina¬ 
tions than one who is educated in physiological matters. 

Then another physiological factor steps into this matter 
of hallucinations or illusions: The limner, with a few strokes 
of a crayon, will cause you to recall animals or other objects 
distinctly, and you are apt to imagine, unless given to close 
analysis, that details innumerable have been filled into 
the picture, when such is far from being the case. 

The artist knows the value of “ suggestion,” and the 
sanest person can be thus deceived in any of his senses, 
through the workings of the “law of association,” which sup¬ 
plies through the imagination what is missing, and human 
testimony is thus so apt to be fallible. An odor may recall 
vividly an event of long past years and account for many 
“mysterious” workings of the mind, mysterious just*as any¬ 
thing else is, when unfathomed, not necessarily because it is 
unfathomable. 

I recollect suddenly stopping in a walk one day, wonder¬ 
ing at the suddenness and intensity of a certain remem¬ 
brance of a very pleasant boyhood scene, in which every 
little sight and sound were recalled. 

Determined, if possible, to find the cause of this revival 
of what had passed out of my recollection for perhaps 
twenty years or more, I looked about and found it in the. 
fragrance of some prairie flowers and freshly cut hay. 
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It is the unconscious picturing of the whole from a part, 
the suggestion, the association, that when properly studied 
clears up many an otherwise inexplicable mental process, 
and we may profitably apply a knowledge of it to hallucina¬ 
tions and illusions in health and disease, for they exist 
in both, with the difference that in the latter they are less 
apt to be recognized as such. 

You feel a fly on your hand, while looking at your hand 
and knowing that no fly is there. That is a hallucination 
or an illusion (depending upon its cause), which you have 
mentally corrected. If abstracted when feeling this impres¬ 
sion, your thoughts engaged elsewhere, you may have diffi¬ 
culty in recollecting immediately after whether the fly really 
were there or not, and when the mind is so dimmed by 
disease as to be unable to correct these subjectively origin¬ 
ated impressions, the insane condition dominates. A chain 
of muscce floating in the vision, which would cause a sane 
person to rub his eyes or his spectacles, may recall a snake 
or other iniage to the whisky-debased mind; and the reason 
why a snake may be thus suggested, rather than something 
pleasanter, or harmless, is because the general mental and 
bodily discomfort suggests and is on the lookout for disa¬ 
greeable things. 

There are times when “ everything goes wrong with 
you, the heavens look black, friends seem distant, duns 
instead of remittances arrive, and you fully expect any sort 
of a calamity to happen next, when in reality there may be 
little, if any, basis for all this experience. 

Again, little happy events may enable you to laugh at 
real troubles, which, occurring at any other time, would 
weigh you down. The relativity of things is thus apparent. 
If in our ordinary moods we are such automata, what can be 
expected of brains through which filth is circulating, kid¬ 
neys, livers, stomachs, and nervous systems disarranged, and 
the entire organism on the lookout for additional horrors } 

The drinker experiences multitudes of deranged sensa¬ 
tions ; pain, cramps, numbness, aches, empty gnawing feeling 
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in his vitals, burnings in his stomach, crawlings, creepings, 
tinglings, twitchings, and other paraesthesias, as well as 
swell head,'* anaesthesias, etc., and the material causes un¬ 
derlying these deranged sensations are circulatory disturb¬ 
ances, hyperaemias mainly, with a tendency to neuritis, which 
may culminate in the real disorder. So long as either edu¬ 
cation, or preservation of enough mind to account for these 
aberrant feelings exists, the sufferer realizes that his system 
is merely out of order, and he rationally explains his condi¬ 
tion; but let ignorance, or its equivalent, a mental impair¬ 
ment, accompany these, and forthwith, according to the pre¬ 
vious means of accounting for things in general enjoyed 
by the patient, he will assign erroneous causes for their 
origin, such as magnetism, electricity, hypnotism, diabolical 
or other persecution. In former days, witchcraft and the 
devil were blamed, but as the people grew more familiar 
with scientific workings, electricity, etc., was substituted. 
This is true of all insane delusions and hallucinations. 

The delusion of being persecuted is the insane endeavor 
to account for the horrible subjective feelings, just as the 
animal is terrorized by unpleasant things it cannot under¬ 
stand; and, for the time being, the lunatic is reduced to 
unintelligent ways of accounting for things, as much so as 
when undergoing a nightmare. Every degree of these 
usually unsystematized persecutory delusions may be found, 
sometimes alternating with sane moments, and ^rom feeble 
suspicion to positive conviction of the entire world being 
against the patient. 

From tinnitus aurium to hallucinations of hearing is but 
a step, and the threats, obscenity, and commands to violence, 
render those who suffer from auditory hallucinations ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to themselves and others. It is also 
a matter of grave prognosis. 

The perverted tastes and smell of the alcoholic insane 
lead them to cast about for insane ways to account for 
such perversions, and, guided by their persecutory delusions, 
they most generally claim that their food is poisonjsd, and 
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this often leads to the refusal of nourishment altogether, 
or it is taken only under most ridiculous safeguards ; 
of course they often, for this reason, cannot be induced 
to take medicine, and forcing them to do so merely confirms 
their ideas of your murderous intentions. 

One of the most common delusions of alcoholic insan¬ 
ity is that the wife is unfaithful. To account for this, 
we must remember that drunkards are too often brutal 
to their wives, and frequently seem to invent excuses 
to abuse them, and the wife is the most convenient person 
upon whom accusations can be loaded, being, as a rule, de¬ 
fenseless against her husband, her natural protector. The 
nagging and reproaches unwisely administered by her 
awaken resentment and mean ways of getting even, and 
savage methods of revenge are resorted to all too frequently 
by the ordinary tippler, who at heart really does not believe 
that his wife deserves the abuse he gives her. Now, since 
these cowardly and contemptible suggestions arise in the 
drunkard's mind at a time when he can realize their injus¬ 
tice, it is natural that when he is still further demoralized he 
is not able to discriminate between the real and the fancied 
unfaithfulness, and from hinting it to believing in it, as 
part of the general persecution he is undergoing, is simply 
an easy gradation, according as liquor has more and more 
brutalized him. But this alone will not account for the sin¬ 
gular fact that marital infidelity delusions are characteristic 
of alcoholic insanity, occurring oftener than in other forms 
of mental alienation. 

An attempt has been made to explain the delusions 
of alcoholics that their sexual organs were mutilated or 
absent, by assuming alcoholic fatty degeneration of the 
seminal vesicles and central nervous disorganization pro¬ 
duced anaesthesia of the parts. Doubtless numbness of 
these organs is common, with sensory disturbances of other 
parts, and this suggests such delusions, and may also 
lead the alcoholic insane mind to account to himself for his 
aversion for his wife, or for her resisting his approaches. It 
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is more than likely that the fitful satyriasis, that oftener 
occurs than complete sexual loss, and the incessant repul¬ 
sions give rise to the marital infidelity delusion. 

Some one else is preferred to him, he imagines, and 
I have known alcoholics to have hallucinations of having 
witnessed gross amours between their spouses and men 
carried on in public, or under impossible circumstances. At 
the same time, the alcoholic may content himself with mere 
wordy abuse of his wife for this, or, as has happened in in¬ 
numerable instances, he may murder her in some atrocious 
manner, the peculiarly horrible method of the wife-killing 
being a matter of medico-legal importance, as raising a sus¬ 
picion of the cause of insanity. 

Well worth noting is the extraordinary tolerance of some 
individuals, as compared with the intolerance of others. One 
•person, most often female, is flushed and made otherwise 
very uncomfortable by the smallest indulgence, when, on the 
other hand, a well-known railway magnate of this city, it is 
credibly stated, has taken over a quart of raw whisky daily 
for thirty years, and, while his moral nature never was 
probably very exalted, he was never known to be intoxicated 
or unfit for business by reason of his indulgence. 

An old gentleman of seventy years complained of faint¬ 
ing attacks, especially in the mornings. He said that the 
bed would rise up and hit him in the back of the head when 
he attempted to get up on awakening. His heart was quite 
feeble and there was general anaemia. He had been strictly 
temperate all of his life, and objected strongly to any tamper¬ 
ing with liquor under any pretext. In addition to prescribing 
tonics I advised him to resort to some light wine as an 
absolute necessity, assuring him that there was little danger 
of his carrying the habit to extremes. 

He reluctantly took the wine and experienced the great¬ 
est possible benefit from it, and he now uses it judiciously 
as an indispensable medicine. In addition to such cardiac 
stimulant action, we frequently find phthisical patients bene¬ 
fited by alcohol, and in two instances I know of most extraor- 
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dinary tolerance existing in pulmonary tuberculosis. Both 
the patients have had haemorrhages for fifteen years or 
more; the strongest liquor affects them ‘‘ no more than 
drinking so much water would,** as they both claim. Yet I 
think that gastric derangements are the penalties they suffer 
for over-indulgence; while lung tissue is conserved, the 
heart’s action maintained, and general strength is kept up by 
the stimulant, which apparently does no harm to them 
mentally. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view, at this stage of our notes, we 
can sum up alcohol as at once the enemy and friend of man; 
ships have gone down at sea and millions have been 
drowned in water, and yet we continue to use hydraulic 
machines and can safely assuage thirst. If just the right 
application of alcohol could be made in all cases, it would 
cease to be dangerous; but instead of wishing its destruction 
or advocating its freer use, under the circumstances, the 
masses should be educated to an appreciation of its exact 
nature, and that all are not alike in susceptibility. There 
are those who indulge in moderation without harm to them, 
either through their constitutional tolerance or because 
disease enables them to do so; others cannot stand even 
moderate drinking without harm to themselves. Some are 
rapidly destroyed by tampering with it, others are gradually 
wrecked during a long lifetime. Some over-indulge, and the 
brunt falls upon other organs than the brain, leaving their 
minds apparently clear (though inevitably some degradation 
must follow); others are warned away by gastritis, and 
a fortunate warning it is; still others are propelled into 
greater business activity, for a time at least, and acquire cash 
at the expense of their health finally. There are those who 
cannot touch it through idiosyncracy, and those who will 
not from principle, or because it is repulsive by association. 
Manifold are the questions involved, and when we come to 
examine into the weakness of one neighbor and the strength 
of another; the peril that alcohol places one in, and the good 
it does to another; the frailty of flesh and blood in general. 
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and what a struggle it is to evolve civilization out of 
savagery ; how thinly the latter is veneered with the former; 
the temptations that beset us, and that many a grand mind 
and noble life have been destroyed by an accidentally 
encountered drinking environment, and particularly when 
we know that we are individually what our morphological 
structure enables us to be, and that character, position, ability, 
everything, depends upon mere circumstance, that we are ex¬ 
empt from some troubles by good fortune, which was denied 
others ; that a fall, a fever, a blow on the head, a grief, may 
change any nature in the world for*the worse; we then expe¬ 
rience some of the mental broadening which all correct 
knowledge gives; we grow more merciful, more charitable, 
less inclined to rant against the sins of our neighbors, 
less pharasaical, and more anxious to help, as we would 
desire to be helped under similar circumstances. In fact, 
science compels charity, knowledge of the truth makes 
us merciful, where ignorant, self-sufficient railings at “ sin ** 
drive drunkards to deeper degradation. Intolerance and 
bigotry are the result of ignorance, and all three have done 
as much harm in the world, if not more, than intemperance. 


The second report of the Institution for the Treatment 
of Inebriates at Ellikon-on-Thur, Germany, which has re¬ 
cently been issued, shows that, during the year 1890, 55 per¬ 
sons were under treatment. Of 36 discharged in the course 
of the year, 17 were found after strict inquiry to have re¬ 
mained total abstainers up to the date of the report, 11 had 
continued temperate, though not abstaining entirely, 6 had 
relapsed, and 2 had become insane. Of 10 patients discharged 
in 1889, 7 had remained total abstainers up to date, and 3 
had relapsed. 
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EFFECT OF MODERATE USE OF ALCOHOLIC 
DRINKS ON LONGEVITY.• 


By Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 

Editor of the Herald of Health. 


In discussing the question of the moderate use of alco¬ 
holic beverages and their effect on longevity, one labors 
under some difficulties, because as yet we have no very 
accurate definition of what their moderate use is, and besides 
this, if we had a clear definition, we have not as yet sufficient 
statistics and facts to make out the case as I should like to 
present it, that is, so strong as to admit of no controversy. 
We define the word moderate to be temperate, within bounds, 
or not extreme. With this definition, I suppose any use of 
alcoholic drinks short of intoxication would be its moderate 
use; anything beyond this immoderate, or extreme. Now 
to the question. Does such a use shorten life or not } In the 
first place, let me consider what are the conditions of long 
life and why is it that many persons live to be very old. 

They are these : 

I. A good constitution, by which is meant one that will 
stand the wear and tear of daily existence without breaking. 
The body will be evenly but not excessively developed. ^ In 
all very old people, the evidence goes to show that the heart 
has originally been sound, the lungs have performed their 
functions faithfully, digestion has been good and the nervous 
system, especially the one controlling functional, bodily 
activities^ well balanced and healthful. These are the gen¬ 
eral conditions. If we examine the constitution, however, 
from the standpoint of a biologist, or microscopically, we 
shall find that those with strong ones have a liberal supply 

*A paper read before the American Medical Temperance Association at 
Prohibition Park, New York, July i6th. 
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of living matter, or protoplasm. Living matter is the base 
on which the vigor, healthfulness, and length of life have 
their foundation. If there is a large supply, the possessor 
will withstand the strains of life, the competitions that he 
must meet; will ward off disease and death, when with a 
small supply except with great economy he would not. Under 
the microscope the white blood corpuscles, the pus globules 
of an inflamed surface or part, or any epithelium that can be 
studied before it has lost its structure or been worn out will 
be seen to be loaded down with brilliant living matter. The 
granules are coarse and crowd on each other and the recti- 
culum is also large and strong. 

There is as much difference between a living cell or cor¬ 
puscles in a strong and a weak man as between a house well 
built with good material and a slender, poorly made one. 
Sometimes a person who seems healthy and well to the ex¬ 
ternal eye shows, when a fragment or a bit of blood is ex¬ 
amined with the lens of 500 diameter power, defects on 
which we may predict a short life, unless all his resources 
are husbanded in the most economical manner. Now what 
are the effects of alcohol, moderately used, on these condi¬ 
tions. Let us take the organs of the body first. In a 
healthy man the heart beats normally. It needs no whip or 
spur to urge it on. Alcohol acts on it as a whip or spur and 
makes it beat faster than it should. Reasoning on general 
principles we are justified in saying that all abnormal action 
of ^e heart, even If it is only slightly abnormal, kept up 
year after year must injure this important organ and shorten 
life. Experience justified this conclusion. 

2. What is the eflect on the lungs and their function } 
The office of these organs is first to take up from the air 
oxygen, without which we cannot live at all, and second, to 
separate from the blood carbon-dioxide, and other products 
of transformation constantly being produced in the processes 
going on in the body, all of which products, excepting water, 
are poisonous and some of them so in a high degree, and 
both of these functions of the lungs are lessened even by the 
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moderate use of alcohol; that is, less oxygen is taken in and 
less carbon-dioxide thrown off. Laboratory experiments 
show this conclusively. Are we justified in saying this can¬ 
not in even a small degree injure the constitution, which 
ends in shortening life ? I think not^ but even if it could be 
shown that life is not shortened we all know it diminishes its 
fullness. We live in proportion as we breathe, that is take on 
oxygen and throw off the waste off bodily activity, and any¬ 
thing that lessens this makes life less full, less complete, less 
perfect, if not less in length, which is if anything worse. 
We now and then meet persons who have lived long and 
used alcohol more or less extensively. We generally, though 
perhaps not always, find they have accomplished little in the 
world. If there are exceptions they can no doubt be ex¬ 
plained. 

If we turn to the nervous system we find still another 
illustration supporting our belief that alcohol shortens life, 
even if not used to intoxication. The healthy, well-trained 
brain is a fountain of strength toits owner. The man whose 
brain is stimulated by alcohol never thinks quite straight. 
Hope is magnified and caution diminished. He often rushes 
into dangers that ends life abruptly or does deeds that dis¬ 
grace him for ever. Can we for a moment believe that the 
substitutiop of abnormal for normal neural processes, incor¬ 
rect for correct thinking, does not injure the constitution 
and diminish life both in quantity and quality } I will not 
for a moment say that all total abstainers think clearly^nd 
correctly. Many of them are more or less hazy on some 
subjects and make extravagant statements more the result of 
incorrect training and imperfect knowledge, but if they do 
these things sober, what would they not do when even slightly 
under the influence of alcohol } 

Dr. Richardson says: 

“ I had learned purely by experimental observation that, 
in its actions on the living body, this chemical substance, 
alcohol, deranges the constitution of the blood; unduly ex¬ 
cites the heart and respiration ; paralyses the minute blood- 
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vessels ; increases and decreases, according to the degree of 
its application, the functions of the digestive organs, of the 
liver and of the kidneys; disturbs the regularity of nerv¬ 
ous action ; lowers the animal temperature, and lessens the 
muscular power. Such, independently of any prejudice of 
party, or influence of sentiment, are the unanswerable teach¬ 
ing of the sternest of all evidences, the evidence of experi¬ 
ment, of natural fact revealed to man by experimental test¬ 
ing of natural phenomena. . . . It begins by destroying, 

it ends by destruction, and it implants organic changes 
which progress independently of its presence even in those 
who are not born.” 

The general eflect^of alcohol on the protoplasm is very 
serious. The alcohol taken into the stomach is absorbed 
into the blood and traverses the entire system. In the brain, 
the alcohol goes into the brain cells together with the nutri¬ 
ment designed for them. Abnormal action is set up at once. 
We know this from the fact that the thinking is abnormal. • 
Protoplasm is a very precious material, the most costly of 
anything we can name. It gradually wastes away when age 
comes on, and waste is less than repair. It gradually 
clogs up as we grow old with the debris of the system. A 
brain cell of a young man of twenty is bright and clear, but 
as age comes on much of its brightness is gone. It is tat¬ 
tered and torn, so to say, and darkened by the sediment left 
in it which it cannot throw off. In the moderate drinker it 
is tapered much sooner. Alcohol is inimical to it, causes it 
to waste unduly. We ought to care for the living matter of 
our bodies as for this most precious treasure, for with its de¬ 
parture life departs. If by any manner of living we could 
preserve it from wasting beyond the power of the nutritive 
system to repair it, and if we could keep it pure and clean, 
life would be prolonged indefinitely, some have claimed for¬ 
ever, accidents and diseases excepted. 

Now how does all this harmonize with experience } Does 
moderate drinking actually shorten life, and can it be proved 
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by stubborn facts, or are we only guessing at it, theorizing, 
as some will say ? Let us see. 

As I have already said, statistics are somewhat meagre, 
but it is not necessary always to wait for statistics to get at 
a truth. The true prophet will see a truth long before sta¬ 
tistics and facts have been tabulated to prove it. It is only 
those of less power of foresight and discrimination that need 
the crutch of statistics to give them assurance and support; 
still so far as support goes they support us in every way. 

1. Insurance companies, I think, universally prefer, 
other things being equal, abstainers to even moderate drink¬ 
ers, and some societies have classes for such at less cost. 

2. In an English society, which fias been in existence 
for over a quarter of a century, the death rate per i,ooo 
annually among the abstainers is only a little over one-half 
that among the non-abstainers, who are usually moderate 
drinkers. 

Dr. Alexander, in a lecture on life insurance in Botnbay, 
makes the following statement: 

‘‘ Abstainers have not yet received proper recognition for 
the undoubted superior value of their lives as proved by 
vital statistics. This arises, no doubt, partly from three 
causes, — the absence of data establishing the exact degree 
of superiority, the absence of any guarantee for lifelong 
abstinence, and the experience of reformed drunkards, whose 
lives might have sustained permanent damage already. But 
due recognition of the advantages of abstinence was only a 
question of time. The experience and practice of life-assur¬ 
ance societies was decidedly adverse to the intemperate.” 

3. I have myself had since 1864 a very large correspond¬ 
ence and acquaintance with persons who have lived to be very 
old. It would tire you to go into details, but it may surprise 
some doubting ones to learn that among them the number of 
total abstainers who have lived from ninety to 100 years and 
some over 100 is very much larger than the number of mod¬ 
erate drinkers. Indeed, I know only a very few of the latter 
who have passed the ninetieth year in good working condi- 
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tion. I can to-day count up a dozen total abstainers from 
eighty-five to ninety-five, some still doing good work and 
only one at ninety still hale and strong, who, while he was 
never drunk in his life, drinks a little every day. 

Horace Greeley once said, “ That some men live long in 
spite of moderate drinking no more proves the practice safe 
and healthful than the fact that some soldiers who fought 
through all Napoleon’s wars are still alive proves fighting a 
vocation conducive to longevity.” 


SOME STARTLING STATISTICS. 

The thirty-fifth report of the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union states that in Great Britain and Ireland 145,000 per¬ 
sons are every year committed to prison as drunkards, of 
whom 112,000 are men and the rest women. 

An English paper, from statistics taken from the press • 
of the United Kingdom, reports the records of murders of 
women by inebriated husbands, since January i, 1889, to 
January i, 1891, to be 3,004. 

In a late debate in the German Reichstag it was stated 
that there are at present 11,000 persons in hospitals and in¬ 
sane asylums who are suffering from delirium tremens. 

The police report states that the licensed houses in Lon¬ 
don, England, number 14,085, giving one to every 413 of the 
population. 

Of the 30,000 criminals in German prisons, 14,000 were 
arrested for crimes committed under the influence of intoxi¬ 
cating drinks. 

During the seven months of 1891 ending August ist, 
California shipped to eastern cities 6,094,616 gallons of wine 
being an increase of 1,240,120 gallons over the shipments 
during the same period in 1890. 


A Canada Medical Temperance Association was formed 
last month at Montreal on the same basis as the American 
Medical Temp erance Association. 
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RECEPTION TO DR. DAY. 

The President and Board of Directors of the Washing¬ 
tonian Home at Boston gave Dr. Day a reception at the 
Home in honor of his seventieth birthday, Oct. 15, 1891. 

Our association, recognizing the importance of the oc¬ 
casion, decided to hold a public meeting at the same time 
and place, and make the event memorable by a wider re¬ 
cognition of Dr. Day and his lifelong work. 

The reception was held early in the evening, and was a 
notable gathering of distinguished people and personal 
friends of Dr. Day from all parts of the country. The 
public meeting in the chapel was organized by Mr. S. B. 
Stebbins, the President of the Home, and after prayer by 
• Rev. J. W. Day, Dr. Mason of Brooklyn, New York, gave 
the opening address as follows: 

We come to offer our congratulations to Dr. Day that he 
has lived to see some results of his lifelong work. As a 
rule, pioneers seldom see the promised land ; they must go 
on in faith that another generation after them will reap the 
results of their work. The period included in Dr. Day’s life 
has been noted for the most extraordinary changes of facts, 
theories, and conceptions of inebriety and the inebriate. 

P*or ages the inebriate was regarded only from the moral 
side, and even down to the present time was fined and im¬ 
prisoned as a willful, voluntary criminal. 

In the middle ages the death penalty was applied to his 
so-called “criminal offense.” The Church, after vain en¬ 
deavors to reform the inebriate, excommunicated him, includ¬ 
ing him in its wholesale denunciation against drunkenness. 

And while Church and State thus dealt with the inebriate, 
the “ science of medicine” stood aloof, as though medicine 
had nothing to do with such a, (as was then supposed,) 
“ moral evil.” . 
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And so excommunicated, legally condemned, socially 
ostracized, the friendless inebriate drifted as a waif on the 
tide of humanity, — a sort of flotsam and jetsam, branded 
with the legend, ‘‘ no drunkard can inherit the kingdom of 
heaven,” and enrolled by the law among its criminal classes ; 
despised and dishonored, he sank beneath the tide, and the 
waters closed over him ; his nearest of kin gave a sigh of 
relief, and, if there were any regrets, they were swallowed 
up in the universal congratulations at his departure. 

Science claimed another endorsement of her favorite the¬ 
ory, “ The survival of the fittest,” while humanity alone bowed 
her head in silent pity. The ecclesiastical doctors and 
the legal doctors had failed to recognize the disease which 
they proposed to treat; they had simply made a mistakened 
diagnosis, and applied the most violent of supposed remedial 
measures. And so the years rolled on into decades, and the 
decades into centuries, and until within a comparatively short 
time, the regulation treatment of the inebriate has been 
practically the same, varied only by time and circumstance. 
But a change was destined to appear ; in the latter part of the 
last century an American physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
Philadelphia, made the assertion that medical science held out 
that relief for the inebriate which Church and State had failed 
to give him after centuries of fair trial; he asserted that 
inebriety was a disease^ and not only thus pointed out the 
character of inebriety and the standpoint from which it 
should properly be considered, but also the method of its 
treatment. Not in prisons, it was not a crime, — not in 
reformatories, it was not a mere moral delinqueficy, — but 
in hospitals, it was a disease. 

It is very evident that society, as represented in Church 
and State, did not take kindly to this suggestion of Dr. 
Rush, for we do not hear of any grand movement for the 
relief of the inebriate through the aid of medical science; and 
so half a century passed. Dr. Rush had long since lain 
down his armor, and completed his life work, and it would 
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seem as if the axiom he uttered had passed from the minds 
of men. 

It may have been there was too much to occupy the 
public mind in the earlier history of the young Republic, but 
the seed was simply dormant 

“ Often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 

Within the latter half of the present century, we see 
the germ of truth expanding into that which it should eventu¬ 
ally become, in the mind of another American physician, 
whose name was to be as prominently connected with the 
history and medical treatment of inebriety as that of Dr. 
Rush. We refer to the late Dr. J. Edward Turner of 
Wilton, Conn., the founder of the first inebriate asylum in 
the world. 

Dr. Turner, as a young physician, grasped at the idea of 
Dr. Rush, the immediate cause being an inebriate relative 
who was placed directly under his care. Whether the Rush- 
onian theory had made its impress upon him or whether by 
a course of independent reasoning he arrived at the same 
conclusion as Dr. Rush is not material. Independent 
thinkers often meet at the same cross-roads. Suffice it to 
say that his thoughts and efforts found their full develop¬ 
ment in the establishment (1859) of the first and largest 
asylum or special hospital for the treatment of inebriates 
this country or the world has ever seen. Dr. Turner con¬ 
ducted this asylum a sufficient length of time to demonstrate 
the feasibility of the theory advanced by Dr. Rush in the 
preceding century, namely, “That inebriety was a disease 
requiring special hospitals for its treatment.*’ 

Among Dr. Turner coadjutors who endorsed the disease 
theory of inebriety was Dr. Valentine Mott, the celebrated 
New York surgeon, who for over twenty-one years was con¬ 
nected with the work of founding the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum, and for four years its president. 

While over 1,500 of the leading physicians and surgeons 
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of New York city and vicinity signed a petition memorializ¬ 
ing the State legislature in behalf of the establishment of 
said asylum, among the signers of this appeal, we note the 
familiar names of Francis, Bedford, Metcalfe, Watts, Van- 
Buren, Draper, Clark, Stevens, Doremus, Barker, Post, 
Wood, Peaslee, Marion Sims, Hamilton, Moore, Alex. B. 
Mott, Swinburne, Detmold, March, McNaughton, White, 
Rochester, Quackenbush, Armsby, and a host of other well- 
known physicians and surgeons. 

But while the State of New York, through the exertions 
of Dr. Turner, seems to have been thus early and active in 
establishing medical relief for the inebriate, we find almost 
as his cotemporary and co-laborer in this new field. Dr. 
Albert Day, who was quietly and unostentatiously working 
out a similar problem in this venerable city of Boston. “A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid,” and Boston, not only 
topographically so situated, but eminent in the historical 
annals of this country, in literature, in science, in art, and 
in her numerous charities, by these very facts, gave prom¬ 
inence to the efforts that Dr. Day was endeavoring to 
establish on behalf of the inebriate and so Massachusetts 
in 1857, took her place by the side of the Empire State. 

The great State of Pennsylvania is also astir, as if to re¬ 
deem her prestige of precedence. The mantle of Dr. Rush 
has fallen on a son of Philadelphia—the late Dr. Joseph 
Parrish, whose family name was so intimately connected with 
the medical and charitable interests of the “ city of brotherly 
love” — who became not only a teacher of the new doctrine, 
but practically demonstrated it by the establishment of an 
asylum (1865) of his own ; and so we see these three great 
States, after the lapse of a century, join hands in behalf of 
the inebriate. 

Turner, Parrish, Day,— glorious triumvirate ! These men, 
all founders and heads of inebriate asylums, constituted the 
nucleus of this association, and gathered about them such 
men as the late Dr. Theodore L. Mason of Brooklyn, L. I., 
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— my revered father — who gave the last twenty-five years 
of an honorable and useful life to the consideration of the 
medical care and treatment of the inebriate, his efforts 
finally resulting in the establishment (in the year 1866) 
of the present inebriate asylum at Fort Hamilton, L. I. 

The late Dr. Willard Parker of New York city, who 
was an earnest advocate of the disease theory of inebriety, 
and who wrote and spoke much on the subject. Dr. N. S. 
Davis of Chicago, Ill., now president of the “American Med¬ 
ical Temperance Association,’’ these men, and others not 
so prominently active in the work, came forward to endorse 
the efforts of Drs. Turner, Parrish, Day. Dr. Parrish was 
the active mind that organized (1871) “ The American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Study and Cure of Inebriety.” As our able 
secretary and editor is the one through whose energies its ac¬ 
tivities are being so universally known, we need not go further 
into the personnel of our organization, or the medical men, 
who from tjme to time have joined us, having been convinced 
of the truth of our theory. Suffice it to say, that these men, 
as a rule, stand as peers in the medical profession, and as 
leaders of medical thought, and, like all such independent 
thinkers, are accustomed to lead, not to be led. 

Our theory was not a popular one. Some looked in on 
us, investigated our motives, read our “ principles,” and then 
departed. But the best of causes had deserters at a critical 
hour in its history. “ They went out from us because they 
were not of us, for if they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have continued with us.” 

Our creed, our principles were of great benefit to us in 
the earlier stages of our history as an association ; all who 
joined us read these principles on which we founded our 
association, and to accept or reject our views meant mem¬ 
bership or non-membership. Hence, those who joined us 
joined with a clear understanding and an intelligent purpose, 
and thus 

“The curse of growing factions and divisions never vexed our councils.” 

This association, a mere handful of men convinced of the 
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importance of the cause they espoused, believed as your own 
late lamented poet, Lowell, wrote, that 

“To side with Truth is noble, 

When we share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 

. And ’tis prosperous to be just.” 

We were subject to much criticism. The law assailed us 
on the ground that we were endeavoring to transform the 
‘‘ Crime of Drunkenness ” into the “ Disease of Inebriety ; 
the church, on the ground that we were endeavoring to 
transform the ‘‘ Vice of Drunkenness ” into the “ Disease of 
Inebriety.’' The politicians opposed us because we desired 
that the liquor dealers and distillers should be taxed to sup¬ 
port the inebriate asylums that they were so instrumental in 
filling. The medical profession were coldly indifferent or 
mildly sarcastic or lukewarm in their support; to the large 
majority there was not anything in the new departure that 
promised fame or adequate remuneration of any sort. There 
were other fields of medicine more attractive, and therefore 
more desirable. You can always count up on your fingers 
the pioneers in any department of advanced thought and 
action, and medicine forms no exception. The secular and 
religious press objected most strenuously to this little hand¬ 
ful of doctors meddling with affairs of church and State. 
To use their expression, we were “ coddling drunkards ” and 
putting a premium on drunkenness.” 

It is a glorious thing to live for a principle, especially 
when that principle carried out results in the emancipation 
from a most terrible bondage and curse a large proportion 
of the human race; to take our stand by the side of a 
Luther, a Wilberforce, or a Shaftsbury; overcome opposi¬ 
tion, conquer prejudice, and win peace; and to do all this 
under the inspiration — 

“ Thrice armed is he whose cause is just.” 

“ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
W’ho thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


4 ^ 
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What a comfort must it be, for you, Dr. Day, in yoiir 
silent hours of contemplation, to take a retrospective glance 
of the years that have passed. What discouragements, 
trials, rebuke, sarcasm, opposition, disappointment has filled 
the cup that you had to drink of; and yet the draught was 
mingled with encouragement, commendation, fair, honorable, 
and just criticism and helpfulness, and as the years pro¬ 
gressed the light about you has grown brighter; and now, 
as we have met to-night to celebrate your birthday, and to 
exchange mutual congratulations, in what place could we 
have met more appropriately than in this asylum you 
have established and carried on successfully for thirty-four 
years ? 

We place'to-night the laurel wreath of victory and suc¬ 
cess upon your brow. You have extended the helping hand 
of the kind physician to thousands of your fellow-creatures; 
you have restored to the widow her only child ; you have re¬ 
united the gray-haired sire and his prodigal son ; you have 
made the domestic circle again complete, for through your 
instrumentality the wanderer has come back. 

To literature, art, and professional life you have redeemed 
those whose light had grown dim, and had almost gone out 
in the blackness of darkness forever. 

Many to-night, as they seek refreshing and health-giving 
slumber, who otherwise might have slept the sleep of the 
drunken,” will repeat your name with affection and thank¬ 
fulness. 

Nay, further, if, as some assert, there is not any distinc¬ 
tion between the vice of drunkenness and the disease of 
inebriety, there are those among that “ rnultitude whom no 
man can number” who will “rise up and call you blessed,” 
for under an almighty and beneficent Providence you exer¬ 
cised an instrumentality that brought them “ clothed and in 
their right mind ” to the feet of the Great Physician ; and 
“Paradise Lost,” apparently lost to them, became “ Paradise 
Regained,” and that instrumentality was “ The Inebriate 
Asylum.” 
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Yes, the seed of thought planted by Dr. Rush took a 
century to grow; the ruthless axe of opposition was often 
lifted against it; the storms of ignorance, bigotry, and pre¬ 
judice swept over it; but, behold ! the tender sapling has 
grown into a tree fair to look upon, whose roots are em¬ 
bedded firm and deep in the genial soil of success finally 
achieved ; scions from the parent tree have been planted 
and acclimated in every civilized land ; under the shade of 
this tree the inebriate, no longer uncared for, may rest; at 
its mossy roots ; the pure and limpid spring of total absti¬ 
nence and sobriety wells forth, and the leaves of this tree 
are for the healing of the nations. 

Behold the inebriate asylum, extending its sheltering arms 
to a most unfortunate class, perchance to heal them, per¬ 
chance to give them a place to die in — to give them that 
which family and church and State cannot directly give 
them ! Hear the monotonous tramp of a mighty host pass¬ 
ing through the valley of the shadow of death to an eternal 
doom ! “ Is there no balm in Gilead, no kind physician 

there } ” Is man more merciful than his Maker } Are 
human agencies to supplant divine agencies in the redemp¬ 
tion of the inebriate } Nay, we cannot divorce religion and 
medicine. The Great Physician Himself, who went about 
healing all manner of disease, has set the everlasting stamp 
of His approval upon their union: “ What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’* 

While the church may as a body not have understood the 
inebriate, the God-given principles of religion and humanity 
on which the church is founded are not inoperative. 

While the law may have misapplied its authority, the law 
is invaluable ; without law we could not have that personal 
control of the inebriate — that habeas corpus so essential, in¬ 
deed a sine qua non in the treatment of inebriety. So, 
then, from the churchy which is the visible embodiment 
of religion and all that constitutes the best part of 
humanity, we get the animus or motive that causes us to stir 
ourselves in behalf of the inebriate; from the law the power 
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to execute, to put into op'eration the plans for the relief of 
the inebriate; and from medical science the intelligent means 
by which we restore the inebriate to his family, his friends, 
and his business and social relations. 

Thus the church, the law, and medicine, once at such 
strange variance, join hands in behalf of the inebriate, form¬ 
ing a true “ triple alliance.” Now, this reconciliation of 
church, State, and medicine has been brought about largely 
by the efforts of this association, and all the* facts concern¬ 
ing inebriety have been brought out and elaborated, tested and 
adopted, and presented to the medical profession and the 
public by this association during its period of existence of 
over twenty years. 

The combined work of its members represents the ex¬ 
perience of several inebriate asylums, whose patients furnish 
the facts and figures on which this association bases its con¬ 
clusions, and which have appeared in over 200 papers pub¬ 
lished by this association, prepared as the result of careful 
study of the inebriate, his family and personal history, 
diseases, injuries, and social statistics concerning him and 
results of treatment. A well-conducted “Journal,” which 
has been issued quarterly for the past twenty years, has em¬ 
bodied these papers not only, but the results of foreign 
thought in England, Germany, France, Switzerland, Hol¬ 
land, and elsewhere on this momentous question ; and it has 
exchanged views with Dr. Kerr and the late Drs. Alford and 
Dalrymple, Richardson, and Carpenter, the leaders of Eng¬ 
lish thought on this subject; and with writers on this topic 
in every medical center in France, Germany, Holland, Aus¬ 
tria, Belgium, Switzerland, and the English colonies. So, my 
friends, we come to you with knowledge and experience. 
We are not simply theorists—closet philosophers. It is 
safe to say that over 20,000 inebriates have passed before the 
members of this association. Dr. Day has treated a large 
number of these, the balance being divided between the dif¬ 
ferent members having asylum connection. We are still 
seekers after truth. Knowledge is ever progressive. We 
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feel we have but entered the path that leads to the solu¬ 
tion of this great question ; yet we believe we are on the 
right path. The motive power that caused us to enter this 
path and impels us onward on our course is humanity for 
the suffering and friendless inebriate. When this whole 
movement was started by Dr. Turner, the corner-stone was 
laid in the name of religion and humanity, here was the 
Genesis of the whole movement. 

We have nothing to present to you but truth based on 
conscientious observation of fact. We trust that the papers 
to be read will be listened to as from those who have 
no favorite theory to defend, no fine-spun sophistry to 
weave before you ; but as explorers, who have returned from 
a comparatively unknown country they have come to tell 
you something about it. Give credence to what they may 
say, and then apply the touchstone of common-sense, rea¬ 
son, and experience, especially experience based on medical 
observation of fact. 

If we shall impress you with the justness and import¬ 
ance of our cause, this meeting will have served a double 
purpose — to do honor to our senior officer, Dr. Day, and 
enroll your sympathies and efforts in behalf of the “ disease 
of inebriety.” 

Dr. Crothers was called on and spoke as follows : 

As ships on a long voyage come in sight of the harbor, a 
fascinating interest gathers around them. Involuntarily the 
inquiry arises of the voyage nearly over, of the storms passed, 
of what they have seen, and what news do they bring of the 
great ocean beyond, and what advice and counsel have they 
for those just starting out. 

In the same spirit we come to talk over the past with 
our honored guest, to gather some lessons that will lighten 
the future and give renewed hope and courage to the present. 
Fortunately, we have been sailing on the same ocean for 
many years, and although far to leeward, we have seldom 
lost sight of Dr. Day and his work. We have seen some- 
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thing of the heavy storms, dense fogs, icebergs, and hidden 
reefs that have constantly added peril to the voyage. 

To-night, as he crosses the outer bar of the long seventy- 
years voyage, with the distant lights of the highlands point¬ 
ing out the harbor still many years beyond, we raise the 
flags and fire the salutes of welcome. Looking backward 
over the long journey of nearly fifty years, in which Dr. Day 
has been almost exclusively engaged in the care and treat¬ 
ment of inebriates, many very startling outline facts appear. 
Facts of history and great reform movements, whose mean¬ 
ing and significance is yet obscure, have been very closely 
associated with Dr. Day's work. A brief tracing of some of 
these facts will add to the interest of this occasion. 

Up to 1840, the temperance problem was a chaos. On 
the moral side, a few clergymen and reformers had preached 
and protested against the abuse of alcohol. A temperance 
society had started in New York and one in Boston. Public 
sentiment regarded these efforts with pity and contempt. 
On the scientific side, Drs. Rush Calbanis Salvator, and a few 
others, declared inebriety a disease ; but the same silent con¬ 
tempt greeted these views. 

In April, 1840, a small drinking club of Baltimore 
changed to a temperance society, and called themselves the 
Washingtonians. Two months later, John Hawkins stopped 
drinking and joined this society. All this, together with 
John Hawkins' infectious earnestness, would have passed 
unnoticed, had it not been for the political campaign of that 
year. The struggle for the presidency between Van Biiren 
and Harrison began early, and, for some obscure reason, be¬ 
came associated with the excessive use of cider and stronger 
spirits. Hard cider, free whisky, and free rum seemed a 
large part of every political gathering. And, as the struggle 
grew in intensity and excitement, the use of spirits increased. 
Temperate men drank, moderate drinkers became delirious 
from excesses. Business halted, and never before or since 
has the excitement of politics been so great and so intimately 
associated with drunkenness in all its forms, extending 
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through all classes. At the close of the campaign, Dr. 
Jewett estimated that over a million voters were practically 
inebriates or had been repeatedly intoxicated ; due very 
largely to the excitement and excesses of the campaign. 

By-and-by, a strong reaction took place, and just at this 
moment the Washingtonians appeared. Its leaders were 
reformed men, and urged the pledge with intense earnest¬ 
ness. The excitement of the campaign and its drink ex. 
cesses had prepared the public mind for this great emotional 
remedy, the pledge. John Hawkins became the leader, and 
was a wild, passionate orator, that everywhere enthused 
his auditors, and roused up an army of lecturers which scat¬ 
tered to every town and hamlet, from Maine to Mississippi. 

The political campaign of 1840 broke out again in a great 
temperance reform wave, and steadily rolled up in numbers 
and enthusiasm until 1842, when a high tidal point was 
reached and reaction began. Over half a million persons 
had signed the pledge, and the evils of. alcohol had been dis¬ 
cussed in almost every neighborhood in the land. Never 
before had any reform movement been urged with such terri¬ 
ble earnestness and honest enthusiasm. All the selfish mo¬ 
tives of parties and personal interests had disappeared, and 
the old crusaders* spirit filled all its advocates. 

This psychological storm wave crossed the continent 
and was felt everywhere. In 1842 it began to decline, until 
five years later it was practically a matter of the past. 
While a large number of inebriates were saved, its real work 
was in a different direction, that even to-day it is scarcely 
yet realized. Like a storm on a close, murky day, it cleared 
away the mists of ignorance, it destroyed old theories and 
prejudices, and gave clearer conceptions of inebriety and its 
evils. The very impetuosity of its appeals to the emotions 
alone clearly pointed out its ephemeral nature, and gave 
glimpses of broader and more effectual means yet to come. 
It not only broke down old theories, but started new ranges 
of thought, and new fields for humanitarian work. While this 
reform wave died away it sent out an inspiration and impetus 
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to the whole subject that has been the foundation of every 
temperance organization to this time. The moral side of 
this subject was suddenly projected far out among the great 
topics of the times. 

* When this reform wave receded, it left in embryo the 
first inebriate asylum in the world—The Washingtonian 
Hall, a lodging place for inebriates in 1845. Twelve years 
later, the Home for the Fallen grew out of this lodging 
house, and Dr. Day appeared as captaiuy pilots mate^ and 
crew, all in one. Two years later, the State incorporated it 
as the Washingtonian Home. But few people will ever know 
the struggle and trials and storm clouds which Dr. Day 
passed through to get this Home down through the narrows 
of persecution and savage criticism into the ocean of recog¬ 
nized truth. 

The great Pioneer Asylums at Binghamton and Fort 
Hamilton grew indirectly out of this Washingtonian move¬ 
ment. Literally this apparent exotic wave was the beginning 
of a great advance, and the starting point from which all 
concentrated effort to understand and remedy the drink evil 
began. It was a force that fused and mobilized a tide of on¬ 
coming truth that is not yet fully understood. All the tem¬ 
perance organizations and reform movements are outgrowths 
of the old Washingtonians. The prohibition party to-day is 
only another Washingtonian movement, more matured and 
organized, and with a clearer conception of objects to be at¬ 
tained. This last great moral protest against the evils follow¬ 
ing the indiscriminate use of alcohol is now in the ascend¬ 
ency. It has not reached its high tidal level yet; every¬ 
where it is growing and widening in its influence and power. 
By and by the maximum point will be reached; and a retro¬ 
grade movement will follow, and like the Washingtonians, 
it will be known only in history. The Washingtonians had 
but one motive and purpose, and they urged this with a ter¬ 
rible earnestness that carried conviction ; and had this been 
a universal truth, it would have lived in the form and machin¬ 
ery they gave to it. The enthusiasm and tremendous efforts 
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of prohibitionists are not all lost. Some day we shall see the 
fruitage ; but far away from any present conceptions of what 
it will be. This last great psychological reform wave is build¬ 
ing far wiser than they know. 

If we turn away from the popular agitation of moralists 
concerning inebriety, another view appears. The Washing¬ 
tonian Home and the small vanguard of asylums for the 
special study and treatment of inebriety are forerunners of 
another movement to understand this drink evil. Approach¬ 
ing this problem along the narrow road of science and evolu¬ 
tion, the magnitude of the subject increases, and we become 
conscious of a new unexplored continent looming up through 
the mists before us, the magnitude of which awes us into 
silence. 

The scientific work in this field alone during this year 
is a fair illustration of the restless activity and march of this 
great army of advance. In the first four months of the year, 
our Association held four meetings in New York city, where 
eighteen papers were read and discussed on the disease of 
inebriety and its remedies. In May, at Washington, before 
the American Medical Association, eight papers were read 
on alcohol and opium inebriety. An American Medical 
Temperance Association, with sixty members, was formed ; 
the central purpose of which was to study medically the 
action of alcohol on the body, and its remedies. 

In July, this association had a two-days* session at Staten 
Island, where thirty-one different papers were read by med¬ 
ical men on the effects of alcohol and the remedies for this 
evil. In the different State medical societies in the past six 
months, eight papers on this same subject have been read 
and discussed by physicians alone. Two attractive sympo¬ 
siums of medical opinions on this topic have appeared, one in 
the New York Independe^it, and the other in the North 
American Review. In England, the British Medical Associ¬ 
ation which met in July, gave an entire session to th^ discus¬ 
sion of this topic. A few weeks later at London, the Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Hygiene discussed this same subject as a 
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purely scientific one. This is the work of part of a year in 
this country. In Europe, still greater activity has been man¬ 
ifested. Thus behind the roar of moral agitation the van¬ 
guards of science are appearing in all directions. Silently 
they are crossing frontiers into this new realm, and who can 
predict what new discoveries are before them } 

The drink evil and its remedy is yet in the renascent 
period. The half century which has passed from the old 
Washingtonian movement has brought with ,it a great ad¬ 
vance in our knowledge of the nature and causation of ine¬ 
briety. Dr. Day and the Washingtonian Home have been 
pioneers clearing the ground and removing prejudices for 
better work in the coming century. 

Through all these years from 1857, this Home has been 
rescuing the wrecks and castaways that cover the ocean of 
humanity, and sending back to health thousands of lost 
ones ; and yet far beyond this it has been a solitary beacon 
light, of a new shore and new continent yet to be explored. 
We, who are in the dust and conflict of the present, cannot 
see clearly the influence of any one individual, or note the 
exact drift of events, except in a very general way. But 
while we express our congratulations and joy to our honored 
guest to-night, there is a deep consciousness that the real 
power and influence of his life and work will appear when 
the subject of inebriety has passed to higher levels of study. 

The pilot who has grown old in guiding the ship down 
through the tortuous channels, and about the bars and shoals 
into the great ocean, may be forgotten, but the ship goes on, 
a silent monument of his skill and memory forever. More 
than a quarter of a century has passed since Dr. Day helped 
to form the American Association for the Study and Cure of 
Inebriety. Nearly all the original members have finished 
their work and passed away. Dr. Day remains, and as Pres¬ 
ident of our society whose members are scattered over all 
this country, we offer our warmest greetings. We rejoice 
with him that he is permitted to see some of the fruitage of 
his long years of trial and struggle ; to see the dawn of a new 
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day of psychological study of inebriety that long ago was 
only foreshadowed by a few stars. Dr. Day and his work 
have already become a part of the history of the scientific 
advance of the century. High-sounding compliments and 
extravagant praise are fulsome at this hour. The army of 
co-workers and friends who have been with him salute in 
silence. Across the space which separates him from their 
personal presence, invisible hands are stretched with warm¬ 
est welcomes. In the coming centuries, when this great 
evolutionary march of discovering of the laws which govern 
inebriety is written, the influence and power of Dr. Day’s 
life and work will be understood. Nearly forty years has 
come and gone since the old rescue flag was swung out to 
the breeze on the Washingtonian Hall. Thirty-three years 
have rolled away since Dr. Day first appeared on the quarter 
deck in command. To-night the same flag is still flying, 
the same captain, bronzed and scarred, is on deck. The dark 
storm-clouds in front have lifted, and a clear sky with bea¬ 
con lights stretch out into the future. Some time in the 
future, the captain will go ashore, but the old rescue ship 
will go on, and the logs and charts of the past will still point 
out the course for future generations. 

To-night, a few old comrades climb up on deck, and with 
the veteran captain glance back into the cloudy past, and 
turn with glistening eyes to scan the future. We grow si¬ 
lent with emotion as the thought presses upon us, that this 
great drink evil will be solved, and the vast ocean, now cov¬ 
ered with drowning victims, will be clear and free again-. 

“ Ay, it must come ! Old Error’s throne 
Is crumbling, with our hot tears rusted; 

The wrongs which humanity have leaned upon. 

Are conquer’d with the heart’s blood crusted. 

Room ! for the higher truths make way ; 

The dark old theories can live no longer; 

They cannot check the opening day; , ^ 

The world rolls on, the light grows stronger.” 

The peoples’ advent is coming. We separate, but the 
memory of this event and this hour, and our unexpressed joy 
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and thankfulness in again meeting our honored president and 
guest, is imperishable. 

Asa slight expression of this feeling, we offer the follow¬ 
ing: 

Resolved, That this association esteem it an unusual 
pleasure to convey to Dr. Day our warmest congratulations 
on this the seventieth anniversary of his birthday. 

Resolved, That we take great pleasure in noting the fact 
that Dr. Day has treated more cases of inebriety, and been 
longer engaged in the work of the medical treatment of ine¬ 
briates than any other person. 

Resolved, That his personal labors in behalf of our associ¬ 
ation, and the cause of physical study and treatment of ine¬ 
briety have been always a conscious power which will be felt 
in the long years to come. We most earnestly desire to 
place on record our obligations to him for his earnest and 
persistent efforts to organize the study of inebriety into the 
realms of science; also, to prove to the world that the phys¬ 
ical treatment of inebriates in asylums is the great corner¬ 
stone of its future study and success. 

Resolved, That a copy of this be published in the Journal 
OF Inebriety and placed on the minutes of our association as 
a permanent record of our esteem and personal regard. 

Again, in the name of our Association, and in behalf of 
its widely scattered members who are unable to be with us 
to-night, we send our warmest greetings. 

An answer to the watchman cry of, What of the night } 
comes back to us : The night is passing, the dawn is breaking 
up the skies, the harbor is in sight, the results and purposes 
of the seventy-years voyage are looming up before us, and 
involuntarily a prayer of thankfulness goes up for Dr. Day 
and his grand life work, and an earnest petition that he may 
for long years to come be with us, and give further aid in 
the great evolutionary struggle of the race. 
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Dr. Quimby of Jersey City remarked as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I hope I may be permitted without any preliminary re¬ 
marks to congratulate Dr. Day on this his seventieth birth¬ 
day. Seventy years, most of which time has been faithfully 
spent in anxious toil, thought, and investigation to alleviate 
^nd cure the afflicted. Seventy years in hard and unremit¬ 
ting labor in attempting to correct the mistakes and cure the 
diseases of others. 

Seventy years of life, lived in the most eventful period 
of the world’s history. Mighty battles have been fought. 
Mighty victories for right and for humanity have been won. 
Monarchies have trembled, kings have been dethroned and 
republics established. 

Seventy years — what momentous struggles and changes 
have taken place within that period. Governments have 
been remodeled, old theories and customs apparently firmly 
established have been broken up, giving way before the irre¬ 
sistible force of more accurate and scientific investigation. 

The medical profession no longer asserts that delirium 
tremens is caused by the sudden withdrawal of alcohol. It 
no longer gives alcohol in the treatment and cure of delirium 
tremens, the hair of the dog no longer cures the bite. The 
scientific physician no longer asserts that alcohol keeps out 
the cold, or imparts normal heat, or prevents disease, or pro¬ 
motes per se healthy cell growth, or imparts normal mental 
or physical power. Seventy years has witnessed all this 
change and revolution. Seventy years of labor and of love, 
in which ten thousand patients have been treated by Dr. Day. 
And could this large army pass in review before this audience 
to-night, could Dr. Day read from his well-kept daily 
journal, the history, treatment, and progress of each individ¬ 
ual case, how grand, interesting, and instructive it would be! 
He could give facts that would startle the world and throw 
a flood of light on many dark problems. I hope Dr. Day 
may be spared to write up these histories for the profession, 
so we shall know more of this great drink problem and have 
VoL. XIII.—57 • 
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the benefit of his long experience and observation. While 
many of the great battles fought in the world’s history have 
been carried on by selfish and ambitious men for greed, place, 
and power, Dr. Day has gone on in his quiet and unobserved 
way, devising and perfecting a plan of treatment, which has 
and will be of more benefit to the human race than half the 
battles of the world, so that the poet may truly sing,— 

f 

“ A wise physician, our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal.” 

As an officer of the American Medical Temperance 
Association formed in Washington in May last, I convey to 
you our hearty greetings. We are the latest-born society 
for the study of alcohol, and already over a hundred physi¬ 
cians have become members to help on the good work. 
The cause with which you so long ago became identified, has 
now come to the “front,” and at last the profession are turn¬ 
ing to the great drink problem for a solution of one of the 
great evils of the times. Now, Dr. Day, I feel that I express 
the hope and wish of a vast number of friends when I say, 
May your life be like Enoch of old who remained over three 
hundred years, then was not. He vanished away, and while 
your body may disappear, may your life go on ever youthful 
and never ending. Seventy years of life in the field you 
have labored in is only a short part of the infancy of the 
subject. You cannot grow old although your stay here may 
far exceed Enoch’s, and you cannot die only in the body ; 
your work and influence have passed beyond the limits of 
the mortal. May it grow and widen on and on in the rest¬ 
less march of the coming ages. 

Hon. Joseph Story, the first president of Washingtonian 
Home, made some very eloquent remarks about the first 
struggles and early history, after which Dr. Day replied as 
follows: 

An eloquent writer has hazarded the assertion that 
“words are the only things that last forever.” Nor is this 
merely a splendid saying, or a startling paradox, that may be 
qualified by explanation into commonplace, but with respect 
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to man and his works on earth it is literally true. Temples 
and palaces, amphitheatres and catacombs, monuments of 
power and magnificence and skill, to perpetuate the memory, 
and preserve the ashes, of those who lived in past ages, 
must, in the revolution of mundane events, not only perish 
themselves by violence or decay, but the very dust in which 
they perish be so scattered as to leave no trace of their mate¬ 
rial existence behind. 

There is no security, beyond the passing moment, for the 
most permanent and precious of these. They are as much 
in jeopardy as ever, often having escaped the changes and 
chances of thousands of years.^ An earthquake may sud¬ 
denly ingulf the pyramids of Egypt, and leave the sand of 
the desert as blank as the tide would have left it on the sea¬ 
shore. A hammer, in the hand of an idiot may break to 
pieces the Apollo Belvidere or the Venus de Medici, which 
are scarcely less worshiped as miracles of art in our day 
than they were by idolaters of old as representatives of 
deities. 

Looking abroad over the whole world, after the lapse of 
nearly six thousand years, what have we of the past but the 
words in which its history is recorded ? What, beside a few 
mouldering and brittle ruins, which time is imperceptibly 
touching down into dust,— what, beside these, remains of 
the glory and grandeur, the intelligence, the supremacy, of 
the Grecian republics, or the empire of Rome.^ Nothing 
but the words of poets, historians, philosophers, and orators, 
who, being dead, yet speak, and, in their immortal words, 
still maintain their dominion over inferior minds through all 
posterity. And these intellectual sovereigns not only govern 
our spirits from the tomb by the power of their thoughts, 
but their very voices are heard by our living ears in the ac¬ 
cents of their mother tongue. 

Words are the vehicles by which thought is made visible 
to the eye and intelligible to the mind of another; they are 
the palpable forms of ideas, without which these would be 
intangible as the spirit that conceives or the breath that 
would utter them. 
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And of such influence is speech on writing, as the con¬ 
ductor of thought, that, though all words do not “last for¬ 
ever,”— and it is well for the peace of the world and the happi¬ 
ness of individuals that they do not, — yet even here every 
word has its date and its effect: so that with the tongue or 
the pen we are continually doing good or evil to ourselves or 
our neighbor. 

Yet, after all, how powerless are words to express the 
limits of grief or pleasure! How inadequate are words to 
express my gratitude to those assembled here on this occa¬ 
sion, on my seventieth anniversary, for the pleasure and 
honor conferred upon me, and for the lioble and glowing sen¬ 
timents that have been uttered ! This teaches me that this 
is not a reprobate world that should be cut off from the visit¬ 
ation of charity; that should be represented as having no 
alternative but to inflict or bear. That mankind are not 
forever grappling one another by the throat. That there is 
such a thing as the grasp of friendship ; as the outstretched 
hand of benevolence ; as the interchange of good offices ; as 
a mingling, a crowding, straining together for the relief or 
benefit of our species ; and, for this, you, one and all, have 
my heartfelt thanks. 

To give a detailed history of my past life would far ex¬ 
ceed both my time and your patience; and, on the whole, be 
hardly necessary ; as it would be almost a history of the 
temperance cause, from its inception to the present moment, 
to which my whole life has been devoted. There are a few 
facts, connected with my early life, which but few are ac¬ 
quainted with, and these I will mention. 

I was born in the town of Wells, Maine, in 1821; conse¬ 
quently I am now seventy years of age ; and, since the time 
when I became old enough to form opinions, and act in ac¬ 
cordance with my own judgment, I have been an active com¬ 
batant against the unnecessary use of alcoholic liquors of any 
description, and utterly opposed to their use, as a beverage, 
under any circumstances whatever : never admitting artificial 
stimulation to be designated as a social amenity; nor the 
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freedom of intoxication, as the ease of friendly and sympa¬ 
thetic association; nor the frivolity of drunkenness, as the 
hilarity of joyousness. 

When so young as just to be able to write my name, I 
was enrolled as a member of a temperance society ; and, at 
the age of eighteen, was recording secretary of the first total 
abstinence society formed in the State of Maine. If any of 
you are familiar with the history of the efforts which have 
been made by the people of New England against the power 
of alcohol, you must remember that, here, temperance socie¬ 
ties and total abstinence societies are far from being identi¬ 
cal. My ardor increased with years ; and, in every place 
. where circumstances occasioned me to become a resident, 
particularly at Sanford, Maine, and Lowell, Mass., my influ¬ 
ence made an impression. In 1850 I became a resident of 
Boston, and became identified with almost every true benev¬ 
olent movement made in the city at that period. 

In the summer of 1857, a small number of gentlemen, 
citizens of Boston, associated themselves under the name of 
“ Home for the Fallen,'* of which, upon urgent request, I 
accepted charge; and, without tracing its growth step by 
step, I will simply state that, from this embryo, sprang the 
Washingtonian Home, incorporated in 1859, pioneer of 
all kindred institutions. Thus it will be seen that, for fifty 
years, I have been an active agent in the temperance cause; 
during thirty-four of which I have had charge of institutions 
for the cure of inebriety. I have faith to believe that, in 
general, my efforts have been appreciated; and that my suc¬ 
cess has been equal to more than could reasonably be ex¬ 
pected, thousands of letters on file in my possession will 
bear testimony. Much more could be said of personal 
efforts, experiences, failures, and successes ; but I refi^in, 
lest I be charged with egotism. 

I cannot hope, in the present stage of the temperance 
effort, to render any important aid to the cause by novelty of 
suggestion, as its friends have pretty thoroughly explored 
the ground. Still, every man who is accustomed to think 
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for himself, is naturally attracted to particular views on points 
in the most familiar subject; and, by concentrating his 
thoughts on these, he sometimes succeeds in giving them 
a new prominence, in vindicating their just rank, and in 
securing to them an attention which they may not have re¬ 
ceived, but which is their due. 

On the subject of intemperance, I have sometimes 
thought, perhaps without foundation, that its chief essential 
evil was not brought out as thoroughly and frequently as its 
secondary evils; and that there was not suificient conviction 
of the depth of its causes and of the remedies which it 
demands. One of the essential evils of intemperance is the 
voluntary extinction of reason. The intemperate man . 
divests himself, for a time, of his rational and moral nature; 
casts from himself self-consciousness and self-command; 
prostrates more and more his rational and moral powers; 
brings on frenzy, and, by repetition of this, insanity. He 
goes directly contrary to the rational nature; that divine 
principle which distinguishes between truth and falsehood, 
between right and wrong action ; which distinguishes man 
from the brute. 

Among the evils of intemperance, and their name is 
legion, much importance is given to poverty, as if it was the 
only cause. 

We are apt to speak as if the laborious, uneducated, un¬ 
improved, were alone in danger, and as if we ourselves had 
no interest in this except as others are concerned. But it is 
not so; multitudes in all classes are in danger. 

Men of a coarse, unrefined character fall easily into in¬ 
temperance ; because they see so little in its brutality to dis¬ 
gust them. It is a sadder thought, that men of genius and 
sensibility are hardly less in danger. Strong action of the 
mind is even more exhausting than the toil of the hands. It 
uses up, if I may so speak, the finer spirits, and leaves either 
a sinking of the system which craves for tonics, or a rest¬ 
lessness, which seeks relief in deceitful sedatives. Besides, 
it is natural for minds of great energy, to hunger for strong 
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excitement; and this, when not found in innocent occupation 
and amusement, is too often sought in criminal indulgence. 
These remarks apply peculiarly to men whose genius is poet¬ 
ical, imaginative, allied with and quickened by peculiar sen¬ 
sibility. Such men live in worlds of their own creation ; 
kindling themselves with ideal beauty and joy ; and too often 
losing themselves in reveries, in which imagination ministers 
to appetite, and the sensual triumphs over the spiritual 
nature. Such natures are peculiarly in danger of losing the 
balance of mind ; of losing calm thought, clear judgment, 
and moral strength of will; become children of impulse; 
learn to despise simple and common pleasures ; and are 
hurried to ruin by a feverish thirst of high-wrought, delirious 
gratification. Hence, the brightest lights of the intellectual 
world have so often undergone disastrous eclipse ; and the 
inspired voice of genius, so thrilling, so exalting, has died 
away in the brutal or idiot cries of intemperance. 

Would that I could stop here, but I cannot. There is 
another prey on which intemperance seizes, still more to be 
deplored; and that is women. I know no sight on earth 
more sad than woman’s countenance, which once knew no 
suffusion but the glow of exquisite feeling, or the blush of 
hallowed modesty, crimsoned, deformed by intemperance. 
Even woman is not safe. The delicacy of her physical or¬ 
ganization exposes her to inequalities of feeling, which 
tempt to the seductive relief given by cordials. Man with 
his iron nerves little knows what the sensitive frame of 
woman suffers; how many desponding imaginations throng 
on her in solitude ; how often she is exhausted by unremitting 
cares ; how much the power of self-control is impaired by 
repeated derangements of her frail system. In all our fami¬ 
lies, no matter what their condition, these are endangered 
individuals, and fear and watchfulness in regard to intemper¬ 
ance belong to all. Do not say that I exaggerate your ex¬ 
posure to intemperance. Let no man say, when he thinks 
of the drunkard, broken in health and spoiled of intellect, 
“ I can never fall so low.” He thought as little of falling in 
his earlier years. 
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Amopg the causes of intemperance, not a few are to be 
found in the present state of society, more, in fact, than I 
have time to mention. Some of them I will speak of briefly; 
the first of which is, the heavy burden of care and toil which 
is laid on a large multitude of men, who, to earn subsistence 
for themselves and families, are often compelled to undergo 
a degree of labor exhausting to the spirits and injurious to 
health. As a consequence, relief is sought in stimulants. 
We do not find that civilization lightens men's toils ; as yet, 
it has increased them ; and, in this effect, I see the sign of 
deep defect in what we call the progress of society. That 
civilization is very imperfect in which the mass of men can 
redeem no time from bodily labor, for intellectual, moral, and 
social culture. How the condition of society can be so 
changed as to prevent excessive pressure on any class is un¬ 
doubtedly a hard question. One thing seems plain, there is 
no tendency, in our present institutions and habit, to bring 
relief. On the contrary, rich and poor seem to be more and 
more oppressed with the incessant toil, exhausting fore¬ 
thought, anxious struggles, and feverish competitions. 

Another cause, intimately connected with the last, is the 
intellectual depression, and the ignorance to which many are 
subjected. They who toil from morning to night, without 
season of thought and mental improvement, are, of course, 
exceedingly narrowed in their faculties, views, and sources of 
gratification. The present moment, and the body, engross 
their thoughts. Unused to reflection and forethought, how 
dim must be their perception of duty! Undoubtedly in this 
country, this cause of intemperance is less operative than in 
others ; but, on the other hand, the facilities of excess are 
incomparably greater; so that, for the uneducated, the 
temptation may be twice stronger in this than in less en¬ 
lightened lands. Our outward prosperity, unaccompanied 
with proportional moral and mental improvement, becomes a 
mighty impulse to intemperance. 

Another cause of intemperance is the want of self re¬ 
spect which the present state of society induces among the 
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poor and laborious. Just as far as wealth is the object of 
worship, the measure of men’s importance, the badge of dis¬ 
tinction, so far there will be a tendency to self-contempt and 
self-abandonment among those whose lot gives them no 
chance of its acquisition. Their condition cuts them off 
from communication with the cultivated. They think they 
have little stake in the general weal. They do not feel as if 
they had a character to lose. Nothing reminds them of the 
greatness in their nature. Nothing teaches them that, in 
their obscure lot, they may secure the highest good on earth. 
Catching from the general tone of society the ruinous notion, 
that wealth is honor as well as happiness, they see in their 
narrow lot nothing to inspire self-respect. In this delusion, 
they are not more degraded than the prosperous; they but 
echo the voice of society ; but, to them, the delusion brings 
a deeper immediate ruin. Of all classes of society, the poor 
should be treated with peculiar deference, as the means of 
counteracting their chief peril; I mean the loss of self- 
respect. 

I might mention many other causes in our social consti¬ 
tution. favoring intemperance ; but I pass them by, and will 
suggest one characteristic of our times which increases the 
tendency to this evil. Our times are distinguished by what 
is called a love of excitement; in other words, by a love of 
strong stimulants. To be stimulated, excited, is the univer¬ 
sal want. The calmness, sobriety, plodding industry of our 
fathers have been succeeded by a feverish restlessness. The 
books that are read are not the great, standard, immortal 
works of genius, which require calm thought and inspire 
deep feeling ; but ephemeral works, which are run through 
with railroad rapidity and which give a pleasure not unlike 
that produced by exhilarating draughts. Business is become 
a race, and is hurried on by the excitement of great risks 
and the hope of great profits. Even religion partakes of the 
general restlessness. In some places, extravagant measures, 
which storm the nervous system, and drive the more sensi¬ 
tive to the borders of insanity, are resorted to for its promo- 
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tion ; and people go to church to be excited rather than be 
improved and instructed. 

I have now set before you some of the causes of intemper¬ 
ance in our present social state, that you may have a gen¬ 
eral idea of what I have been contending against during 
nearly my whole life. How shall we arrest — how suppress 
this great evil, — how restore those who have fallen by it to 
manhood, has been my principal thought; and the doctrines 
I have advocated and practiced have been as follows: 

To heal a diseased limb or organ, you must relieve and 
strengthen the whole body. So it is with the mind. We 
cannot, if we would, remove those vices from the poor, 
which are annoying to ourselves, and leave them, in other 
respects, as corrupt as before. Nothing but general improve¬ 
ment of their nature can fortify them against that which 
makes them scourges alike to themselves and others; and 
the best way to communicate moral strength and principle 
among the less prosperous, is to increase it among the most 
favored. Let selfishness and sensuality reign among the 
prosperous and educated, and the uneducated will reflect these 
evils in grosser forms. The greatest benefactor to society is 
not he who serves it by single acts ; but whose general 
character is the manifestation of a higher life and spirit than 
pervades the mass. 

To educate is something more than to teach those ele¬ 
ments of knowledge which are needed to get a subsistence. 
It is to exercise and call out the higher faculties and affec¬ 
tions of a human being. Education is not the authoritative, 
compulsory, mechanical training of passive pupils; but the 
influence of gifted and quickened minds, on the spirits of 
the young. Of what use is the wealth of this community 
but to train up a better generation than ourselves 1 What, 
but human improvement, should be the great end of society } 
The poorest child might, and ought to, have liberal means of 
self-improvement. We need an institution for the formation 
of better teachers. We want more and better teachers for 
all classes of society, for rich and poor, for children and 
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adults. One of the surest signs of the regeneration of 
society will be the elevation of the art of teaching to the 
highest rank. To teach, whether by word or action, is the 
highest function on earth. Was not Christ called a teacher, 
come from God } ” 

We should discourage the use of ardent spirits in the 
community. To remove what intoxicates removes intoxica¬ 
tion. In proportion as these are banished from our houses 
and tables, our hospitalities ; in proportion as those who 
have influence in the community abstain from their use, and 
lead their dependents to do so, in that proportion the occa- 
s 4 ons of excess must be diminished, the temptations to it 
must disappear. It is objected, I know, that, if we begin to 
give up what others will abuse, we must give up everything, 
because there is nothing that men will not abuse. But no 
such plea can be set up in the case before us. 

After these remarks it will follow, that we should dis¬ 
courage the sale of ardent spirits. What ought not to be 
‘ used as a beverage, ought not to be sold as such. What the 
good of the community requires us to expel, no man has a 
moral right to supply. That intemperance is dreadfully mul¬ 
tiplied by the licensed shops for the selling of liquors, we all 
know. That they should be shut up, every good man desires. 
Law, however, cannot shut them up, except to a limited 
extent. Law is here the will of the people, and the legisla¬ 
ture can do little unless sustained by the public voice. 
Hence, we need an enlightened and vigorous public senti¬ 
ment which will demand the suppression of these nurseries of 
intemperance. But, beyond all and above all, the charity, the 
love that beareth all things, believeth all things, etc. 

And so I might continue mentioning to great length, 
agencies that might be employed; but it is unnecessary ; 
and I will not weary your patience which I may have tired. 
This is but a brief synopsis of the work of my life. There 
have been discouragements, but I do not faint. Truth is 
mightier than error; virtue, than vice; good, than the evil 
man. In contending earnestly against intemperance, we 
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have the help and friendship of Him who is Almighty. We 
have allies in all that is pure, rational, divine in the human 
soul; in the progressive intelligence of the age ; in whatever 
elevates public sentiment; in religion, in legislation, in phi¬ 
losophy, in the yearnings of the parent; in the prayers of the 
Christian ; in the teachings of God’s house ; in the influence 
of God’s spirit. With these allies, friends, helpers, let good 
men not despair; but be strong in the faith, that, in due 
time, they shall reap, if they faint not. 

And now, friends, let me say one word more in relation 
to myself. I have now reached the ‘‘ three score and ten ” 
years that the Psalmist allots as the normal measure of 
human life. My bank account of material wealth is exceed¬ 
ingly small, but I am constantly receiving testimonies of the 
good will and wishes of those who have been blessed by my 
efforts, and the institution which I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent. 

When I commenced my labors in this field, I was 
obliged to cultivate unbroken ground and tread unknown 
paths. Myself, and others who were associated with me, 
walked by faith alone. We had no precedents to which we 
could refer. The way was dark, and the clouds were lower¬ 
ing, but the nature of our work was soon heralded, not only 
over our own country, but the civilized world ; and messages 
were sent to us to inquire about the nature of the blazing 
star which had arisen in the East of civilized America. 
Then people and nations have since established institutions 
similar to our own; and success has attended all which have 
been conducted on the principle that was first announced 
by us, and the work will go on as a great factor in the re¬ 
demption and cure of those who have fallen by the enemy of 
our race — intemperance. 

I have treated, during the last thirty-four years, nearly 
eleven thousand cases of inebriety, most of whom had de¬ 
scended low in that path; and they have represented all 
classes of society,— from -the presidential mansion to the 
lowest hovel or habitation — and have embraced national 
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senators and representatives, judges of our courts, lawyers, 
physicians, clergyn^n, and, in fact, there is no calling, high 
or low, whose representatives have not been under my care. 
Had I time to give personal histories of cures, I could prove 
the saying that truth indeed is stranger than fiction. 

I will now say, in closing this somewhat lengthy address, 
that should I, “by reason of strength, reach four score years,” 
I shall continue my work even to the end. 

The exercises closed with a fine collation and music. It 
is very gratifying to note, that among the large number of 
letters of congratulation and regrets in not being present, 
were many from old patients whose restoration dated back 
from ten to thirty years. These letters were full of deep 
gratitude, and were the most eloquent tributes that could be 
paid Dr. Day. They will be published in near future. 

This occasion will be memorable in our Association’s his¬ 
tory, as clearly indicating a public recognition of the early 
pioneers, who so many years have struggled on against all 
criticism and opposition. 

We rejoice in this public tribute to Dr. Day and his work, 
confident, that in the coming years, a clearer and fuller con¬ 
ception will reveal lines of work and influence unseen at 
present. ^ 

The Uses of Sulphate of Sparteine in Cases of 
Morphine Habit. — M. Ball and Dr. Oscar Jennings, after 
considerable experience in severe cases, have found the best 
course of treatment for tiding over the difficulties of the 
time of the compulsory abandonment of the morphine is by 
hypodermic injection of sulphate of sparteine in doses of 
from one-sixth to one-third of a grain. This acts as an im¬ 
mediate cardiac stimulant. They do not find sudden and 
complete suppression of the use of morphine in such cases 
always advisable, but give some occasionally in dangerous 
collapse. They testify also to the usefulness of a few drops 
of a solution of nitro-glycerine put on the tongue as giving 
momentary relief in moments of crisis. 
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THE RISING TID^. 

Th is title describes the very unusual medical agitation 
manifest both in this country and England, relating to ine¬ 
briates and alcohol. All the leading medical journals have 
given opinions freely on the general subject. Ten of the 
State medical societies which have met since January have 
had from one to four papers on alcohol or inebriety. Our 
association seems to have led in this field by its monthly 
meetings in New York, which began in December, and 
lasted until April. Twenty-three papers were read and dis¬ 
cussed at these meetings. In May the American Medical 
Association had eight papers read and discussed on the topic 
of alcohol and opium inebriety. At this same meeting a 
medical temperance association was formed in which sixty- 
four physicians became members, the special object of 
which was the exclusive study of alcohol and its diseases. 

Then followed the widely-advertised medical congress. 

The managers of the Prohibition Park, at Staten Island, 
New York, invited several hundred physicians to meet at 
that place, July 15th and i6th, and discuss the value of 
alcohol as a food and medicine. Nearly forty physicians 
accepted and offered. paper# on the various phases of the 
subject, thirty of which were read by the authors, and five 
by other persons, and two or three did not appear. Dr. N. 
S. Davis of Chicago consented to preside, and Dr. T. D. 
Crothers was made secretary. As these were the leading 
officers of the Medical Temperance Association, the meeting 
became practically the first general meeting of that associa¬ 
tion. 

The opening address by Dr. Davis was a crisp resume of 
the latest conclusions concerning alcohol and the supersti¬ 
tions which still clung to it medically. 

Dr. Porter of New York followed in a worn-out defense 
of the food value of alcohol. 

Dr. Chenery of Boston gave the extreme arguments con¬ 
demning its use in every condition of life. 
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Dr. Keely praised alcohol in a strange, confusing way. 

Mr. Gustafison read a paper on the effects of alcohol on 
the brain, giving a fair review of many of the leading ex¬ 
periments and results of the action of alcohol. 

Dr. Bradner of Philadelphia followed in the same line 
showing the possible dangers and uncertainty of this remedy. 

In the afternoon session, Dr. Crothers of Hartford urged 
the disease of drunkenness and its curability in asylums. 

Drs. Wheeler and Broady of Chicago showed that alco¬ 
hol could be dispensed with in the practice of medicine, and 
Dr. Wood of New York denied this and defended his position. 

Dr. Holbrook pointed out the evidence on which the 
diminished longevity followed from the use of alcohol. 

Dr. Green of Ohio answered the question in the affirm¬ 
ative, Does moderate drinking increase the danger when 
attacked by other disease ? 

Dr. Thwing of Brooklyn showed the very close relation¬ 
ship between climate and inebriety. 

Expenditure, resources, and maintenance of the human 
economy, physiologically and chemically considered ; and 
what are the effects of alcohol on the physical, chemical, and 
vital propertes of the animal tissues and fluids, were the 
topics of papers that were not very clear, by Drs. Hartman 
and Paddock of New York, and Dr. Peekumen of Detroit. 

Dr. Cutter of New York showed microscopic views of 
the alcohol yeast plant, and Dr. Wheeler exhibited and de¬ 
scribed some new forms of drugs made with the sugar of 
milk. The new laws for the control and punishment of in¬ 
ebriates in Massachusetts were described at length by Mr. 
Spaulding, secretary of the prison commission. 

The first topic of the second day was,“What Way May Phy¬ 
sicians Help to Stay the Ravages of Intemperance.^’' which 
was variously presented by Drs. Thomas of Baltimore, Pooler 
of New York, Owen of New Jersey, and Blackmerof Spring- 
field. “ Alcohol in Producing Crime among Women ” was 
the topic of Dr. Hall of Brooklyn. “ Ammonia alcohol in 
pneumonia,” “Are Men Able to do More Work Without the 
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Use of Alcohol," “ Is Alcohol a Poison, and Should It be 
Used except under Medical Direction ?" were topics that 
brought out a wordy discussion. ‘‘ Does the Moderate Use 
of Fermented Liquors Injure the Body and Brain," was the 
topic of two fair conservative papers by Drs. Mann of Brook¬ 
lyn and Drayton of New York. Drs. Houghton of New 
York and Crane of Newark struggled with the topic of “ The 
Use and Abuse of Alcohol in Medicine." Why Drs. Rank- 
ine of Brooklyn and Morris of Buffalo discussed the 
“Woman Doctor, her Place and Work," was not clear. 
“ The Responsibility of Prescribing Alcohol," and “ The Use 
of Alcohol, First as a Medicine, Second as a Beverage," were 
two topics that Drs. Morris of Texas and Roberts of New 
York did their best to explain. Then Dr. Ouimby of Jersey 
City took up “ Alcoholic Beverages," and inquired if they 
aid digestion and assisted in the assimilation of food, and 
decided the question in the negative after a strong array of 
arguments. 

“ The Hereditary Effect of Alcoholism," was very fairly 
presented by Drs. Burns of Fort Hamilton and Hanch- 
ett of New York City. Dr. Lambert’s paper on “ The Re¬ 
lations of Alcohol and Heat to the Nerve Centers," was 
treated very exhaustively. Dr. Davis described “The Tem¬ 
perance Hospital and Its Work," and Dr. Work showed 
how alcohol affected the heart. Dr. Shepard of Brook¬ 
lyn, urged the value of the Turkish bath in the treat¬ 
ment of inebriety, and Dr. North believed in general use 
of all physical and moral means. 

The congress closed with some congratulatory speeches, 
and its real success was clearly a surprise to all. Notwith¬ 
standing some dogmatism and extreme theories, the gen¬ 
eral scope of the papers was good. The constant repeti¬ 
tions of old and new theories showed the sad need of 
original investigation. The discussions which followed the 
reading of these papers indicated much thought and eager¬ 
ness to study and understand the facts. It was clearly im¬ 
possible to expect any very marked results from a promis¬ 
cuous gathering of physicians, without any plan, or con- 
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census of-opinion. Notwithstanding this, it was evident 
that such a movement was necessary to clear away the 
ground and prepare the way for a more exact study. This 
medical congress will be a historical event in the future, and 
will be the beginning of other and more important conven¬ 
tions. As a hint and promise for the future, it was one of 
the most successful gatherings of the year. 

In July the section of medicine of the British Medical 
Association gave an entire session to the discussion of the 
effects of alcohol, at the annual meeting at Bournemouth. 
Dr. Wilks, the surgeon of Guy Hospital, opened the discussion 
in a long, rambling paper, in which he alternately praised 
and condemned alcohol as a remedy. He made prominent 
the fact that alcohol was a sedative and not a stimulant, that 
it should never be given to children, and never prescribed 
because the patient was simply weak and debilitated, finally 
stating that our present knowledge of alcohol was almost 
purely empirical. 

Dr. Bucknill followed, fully agreeing with the paper that 
alcohol had some merits as a food and medicine. 

Dr. Kerr stated at some length his views and reasons for 
believing alcohol to be a poison and sedative, and also a nar¬ 
cotic. He rarely had occasion to give it, and when he did it 
was in the form of a tincture. 

Dr. Ridge spoke of the danger of paralysis from the use 
of alcohol. It was its narcotic action that made it so popu¬ 
lar. He urged that alcohol be recognized as a medicine, and 
treated as any other poison was. 

Sir J. Bennett condemned the use of spirits as a medi¬ 
cine, and thought it was of value as a medicine. 

Prof. Summola of Naples, Italy, referred to the sobriety 
of the natives in wine-drinking countries. He had used glyc¬ 
erine in the place of alcohol in fevers, with the best effects, 
and thought alcohol a dangerous remedy. 

Dr. Drysciale was convinced that alcohol was the fertile 
source of many of the most incurable diseases; as a remedy 
VoL. XIII.—59 
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it was not certa!n or safe, and the use*of it always shortened 
life. 

Dr. Aubrey, from a long and careful experience, rarely 
ever used alcohol as a medicine. 

Dr. Robertson considered that purity of spirits was at 
fault, and persons who continued to abuse it should be pre¬ 
vented by State interference. 

Dr. Odell believed in total abstinence in all cases, and 
rare use of spirits as a medicine. 

Dr. Cummings thought that it was dangerous advice to 
use spirits in cases of nervous dyspepsia. He was convinced 
it could be greatly abused in medicine. 

It was significant that a number of physicians asked to 
be excused from making remarks on this subject, giving as 
a reason want of accurate knowledge of the subjeet. 

The International Congress of Hygiene and Demogra¬ 
phy, which met at London in August, took up the subject of 
alcohol, its use and abuse. Sir Dyse Duckworth opened the 
discussion. While deploring the prominence of the evils fol¬ 
lowing the use of alcohol, he defended it as a medicine of 
great value, and of social influence in the progress of civiliz¬ 
ation. He believed it a food and anaesthetic, and regretted 
that a certain laxness was growing regarding the punish¬ 
ment of inebriates. 

Prof. Westerguard of Copenhagen read the second paper 
on “ The Relation of Alcoholism to Public Health, and the 
Methods to be Adopted for its Prevention.’' He discussed 
the alarming evils "which grow out of the indiscriminate sale 
of alcohol, and the danger to the communities. Reviewing 
the different methods of control by moral and legal means, 
he decided that restricted license was so far the most practi¬ 
cal. He urged a more careful gathering of statistics and 
thought that homes for the detention and cure of inebriates 
promised much in the future. 

M. Millett of Berne doubted the right of the State to in¬ 
terfere With the privilege of using wine and spirits, but urged 
that its excessive use should be checked. Hje thought a 
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great distinction should be drawn between distilled and fer¬ 
mented spirits. 

Dr. Norman Kerr said that the loss of life through alco¬ 
holism was appalling. He had estimated the number of 
deaths prematurely occurring in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland every year at 40,cxx)from personal 
intemperance. To this direct annual premature fatality of 
40,000 inebriates there must be added double that number of 
deaths of individuals occurring, not directly from their own 
habits, but indirectly, through accident, violence, starvation, 
neglect, and disease. The average worth of an adult to the 
community has been reckoned at 2s. per day. He calculated 
that these premature deaths meant a loss of ;£6,26o,ooo to 
the nation every year. The waste from alcoholic disease, 
over and above the waste from alcoholic deaths, was most 
serious, and he put this loss to our national wealth during 12 
months from alcoholic intemperance at ;£2,88o,<X)o, leaving 
out of the reckoning altogether the considerable number of 
premature deaths and of attacks of non-fatal maladies arising 
from alcoholic indulgence in quantities commonly called 
‘‘ moderate,” “ free,” and “ generous.” To these expenses 
there must be added a large proportion of expenditure on 
pauperism, the administration of justice, the police, and other 
expensive charges. Still further, there was a mass of mental 
unsoundness, moral disorder, and social tumult. Looking 
yet further ahead, reading the future from the experience of 
the past and present, there could be discerned an enormous 
increase in the next and succeeding generations of mental 
impairment, defective control, paralyzed will, and degraded 
morale from inherited brain degeneration through the poison¬ 
ous influence of alcohol on parental organ and tissue. All 
this mischief was avoidable. How could it be remedied ? 
The remedial process would require time, extending over 
several generations, but the evil could be remedied. How 
could this be done } 

I. By recognizing inebriety (or, as Dr. Kerr had ven¬ 
tured to call it, “ narcomania,” a mania for intoxication or 
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torpor) as a disease, and drunkenness as very often but an 
effect or symptom of disease. A fair proportion of such 
cases, as the experience of the Dalrymple Home for the 
Treatment of Inebriety and other similar hospitals proved, 
could be cured. 

II. By amended legislation (the existing Inebriates’ 
Acts applying only to well-off inebriates voluntarily asking 
to be admitted to a licensed retreat, under the forbidding re¬ 
quirement of appearance before two justices) to provide for 
{a) compulsory reception and retention of inebriates too de¬ 
moralized to apply of their own accord, (Ji) for reception of 
voluntary applicants on a simple agreement, without appear¬ 
ance before justices, (o') for the care and treatment of the 
poor and those of limited means. 

The adoption of such urgently called for measures in the 
interests of the individual, of the community, and of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, though of vital importance, touched 
but the fringe of the subject. For the prevention of alcohol¬ 
ism in the future, a knowledge of the poisonous action of al¬ 
cohol on body and on brain ought to form an integral part 
of education. Immunity from the physical, mental, moral, 
and social ravages wrought by alcoholism could be eventu¬ 
ally secured only by general abstention from even the “ lim¬ 
ited ” use of intoxicants; their exclusion from social, politi¬ 
cal, and sacred functions; and the scheduling of alcoholic 
beverages as a poison under the Pharmacy Acts, or by some 
other legislative enactment, the prohibition of their manu¬ 
facture and common sale. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer urged that persons in warm climates 
should be total abstainers, and that the chronic cases could 
be cured by appropriate remedies in hospitals. 

Dr. Hewett of St. Paul, Minn., thought the efforts of 
women were more successful than others in the temperance 
cause. 

Prof. Allighare was sure the true remedy could be found 
in legislating for the quality of the alcohol. 

Dr. Kinhead of Dublin agreed with Dr. Kerr that ine- 
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briety is a disease, and not a purely voluntary and moral of¬ 
fense. It followed, therefore, that legislation could be di¬ 
rected against it, whereas it was well known that it was use¬ 
less to attempt to legislate against moral offenses. It has 
been considered to be the inalienable right of every Briton 
to get as drunk as he likes, when he likes, and where he 
likes, and the law cannot punish him unless he does some 
mischief. Such a law is cruel and silly. With regard to the 
taking of a pledge, he was not a great advocate of the value 
of such a proceeding. To keep the pledge when taken was 
a daily strain upon the will power, and it was this will power 
that was so weak in these people, while a broken pledge was 
a shock to the moral system which might lead to a worse 
state. He concluded that the pledge was useful where a ten¬ 
dency has developed for drink, and where a neurotic tendency 
exists, and in the young. He urged the establishment of 
asylums for inebriates. 

Dr. Owen explained the strange error which had grown 
out of his statistics. 

Sir Barrington discussed the connection between idiocy, 
lunacy, and inebriety, and believed that the restrictions of the 
traffic in no way to be the most practical measures. This 
closed the discussion which, like the others, was chiefly 
noted for its uncertainty and doubt, and the evidence of the 
urgent need of more extended study. 

The London Daily Telegraph caught the infection of pub¬ 
lishing opinions of physicians on inebriety, and recently pub¬ 
lished two columns of cabled reports and opinions of Ameri¬ 
can physicians. 

Dr. Blanchard, superintendent of the Inebriates* Home, 
New York, declares that there is no specific for inebriety, 
and that forty per cent, of his cases are cured. He believes 
that the mental vigor of the patient has much to do with his 
permanent restoration. He believes that medical and hygi¬ 
enic treatment gives the greatest promise of cure. 

Dr. Day of Boston treats all his cases as monomaniacs 
and diseased. He has had ten thousand cases under his care. 
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and believes strongly in hereditary influence and in exact 
physical and medical care. 

Mr. Wilkins of Washingtonian Home at Chicago claims 
to have been fifty years in this work. This is an unusual 
statement, as the first asylum ever organized only dates back 
thirty-four years. His plan of treatment is medical, hygienic, 
intellectual, and mor^l. He thinks fully sixty per cent, are 
permanently cured. 

Dr. Godding of the insane asylum at Washington has 
found strichnia the best cure for inebriety. Dypsomania is 
true insanity. He thinks all asylums fail because they have 
not power of control for sufficiently long tirne. 

Dr. Dana of Bellevue Hospital describes the method of 
treatment in that hospital. 

Finally Mr. Bunting of New York reiterates his mediae¬ 
val theories with all his old-time presumption. 

These views seemed to have created an intense interest 
in England. For four weeks the Telegraph published daily 
all sorts of letters, from all sorts of persons, advocating all 
sorts of theories. Thousands of readers were astonished at 
the excitement and sudden interest in the subject. 

The discussion has not ended, and evidently the British 
public have commenced to talk and listen to the question, Is 
inebriety a disease, and can it be cured ? 

The New York Independent organized a form of spectac¬ 
ular symposium on the cause and cure of inebriety. The ed¬ 
itor’s confused knowledge of the subject, and the startling 
presumption of some of the writers emphasized more clearly 
than ever the need of exact scientific study. The strange 
grouping began with an excellent note on alcoholism, by Dr. 
McDonald of Clark University, who urged the physical bases 
of inebriety and its relations to insanity; also the value of 
asylum treatment. Charles A. Bunting, manager of the 
New York Christian Home, followed, urging that inebriety 
was always a sin and vice, to be cured by the “ gospel rem¬ 
edy.” His statistics to prove that inebriety was not heredi¬ 
tary were startling, and unsupported by any student or writer 
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of this subject. While urging the moral nature of this dis¬ 
order, he mentions the physical means essential for cure in 
practice in his Home. 

The next paper on the sources and tendencies to inebri¬ 
ety, by Dr. L. D. Mason of Brooklyn, N. Y., was a clear pre¬ 
sentation of the facts which scientific study had indicated, 
showing the hereditary origin and the physical nature of the 
drink craze. 

Police Justice Kilbreth described his views of the causes 
of inebriety. He is positlye that it comes from laziness and 
want of home comforts, and that inebriety is always acquired. 
He believes in short sentences, and doubts the curability in 
asylums. 

The matron of the Hopper Home for Fallen Women de¬ 
scribed the work and the relation of inebriety as an active 
cause of crime in women. Dr. Daniel, physician to this 
Home, gave a startling picture of the bad influence of station- 
houses on inebriate women, and believes that inebriety should 
not be treated as a crime. 

Dr. Dana of Bellevue Hospital described the treatment of 
inebriety at that place, and believes that the hereditary ele¬ 
ment is a strong predisposing cause, and also the danger 
from bad spirits is not properly considered. 

Prentice Mulford, an editor, believed inebriety begins in 
exhaustion, and its cure depends largely on the influence of 
mind upon mind. 

The matron of the Riverside Rest for Women describes 
their work, and points out the danger of servant girls using 
wine when tired. 

Charles J. Perry, a druggist, thought inebriety decreas¬ 
ing, and that inebriate asylums are the only places for a rad¬ 
ical cure. He has no confidence in specifics for this evil. 

Dr. McGlynn, president of the Anti-Poverty Society, 
urged that poverty and physical exhaustion is more often the 
cause of inebriety. The best remedy is to improve the social 
condition, and apply moral rejnedies. 

The editor of the Independent summed up the conclusions 
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which he thinks these papers teach : ist. That the evil of 
inebriety is complicated and touches a number of persons 
and variety of interests. 2d. The results are so serious that 
every possible method should be used to check it. 3d. The 
improvement of family life and home influences is all-impor¬ 
tant. 4th. Coffee-houses and other heathful resorts should 
be open. 5th. That the gospel method is a successful one, 
and should always be used. 6th. That medical treatment 
cures many cases, and the subject should be continually stud¬ 
ied. 7th. That inebriate asylums should be maintained and 
the best medical talent employed in their cure. 8th. The 
young should be taught the effects of alcohol. 9th. The pub¬ 
lic should be warned against all advertised remedies as spe¬ 
cifics. loth. The importance of total abstinence and the 
suppression of the drink traffic should be emphasized. 

The North American Review published the opinions of 
four physicians as to the cure of inebriety with special refer¬ 
ence to the alleged facts of specifics for its cure. Dr. Ham¬ 
mond led with an emphatic denunciation of the possibility of 
any specific. Dr. Crothers discussed the entire subject. Dr. 
Carpenter doubted any specific remedies, and with Dr. Edi¬ 
son agreed that inebriety was a disease and curable in some 
cases. The daily papers all over the country joined in a free 
expression of opinions. Even several clergymen preached 
on this topic from the pulpit. 

This brings only a partial history of the great oncoming 
discussion and agitation of alcohol and inebriety up to Octo¬ 
ber. Clearly a new tide of scientific thought is coming in. 

Alcoholism and Tubercular Disease. — Dr. Hector 
Mackenzie’s paper, read at Bournemouth, was concerned with 
the relation of alcoholism and phthisis and other forms of 
tubercular disease. The conclusions he drew were that 
phthisis was not infrequent among the intemperate, and that in 
such cases the disease was particularly intractable and ran a 
rapid course. In a large propq/'tion of cases of phthisis, in 
which no hereditary tendency could be traced, a history of 
intemperance could be found. 
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At a late meeting of the Virginia State Medical Society, 
Dr. Langhorn of Lynchburgh introduced the following, which 
was referred to a committee of five Fellows, with power to 
take such steps as was necessary: 

Whereas the General Assembly of Virginia, by an act ap¬ 
proved March 13, 1872, incorporated an Inebriate Home ; 
Whereas this act has never been carried into effect, 

Resolvedy That this society heartily approve the objects of 
said act, and do earnestly request the Legislature of Virginia, 
at its next session, to make an appropriation for the purpose 
of establishing such an institution to be governed by such 
rules and regulations as to them may seem wise. 


A Winter Sanitarium on Columbia HeightSy Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where invalids can have all the quiet medical cire and 
comforts, together with all the pleasures and attractions that 
New York city can offer, only a few moments away, is a 
new feature of Dr. Shepard’s well-known home. Nervous 
invalids, who dread long journeys and poor, dreary surround¬ 
ings, will find this an ideal place, where retirement and 
every cheerful environment that can be wished for is accessi¬ 
ble at all times. A winter home will be very popular at this 
place. 


We take great pleasure in urging our readers to become 
subscribers of the Humboldt series of monthly volumes. 
The best literature and thought of the times appear in this 
series. Send to Humboldt Publishing Co., No. 19 Astor 
Place, New York city. 

VOL. XIII.—60 
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MENTAL SUGGESTION; By Dr Ochorowiez, Prof. 
OF Psychology in the University of Lonbergh. 
Humboldt Publishing Co., Astor Place, N. Y. City, 
1891. Price per double number, #1.20. 

This work of 369 pages is one of the most readable and 
clearly written of any of the technical works of the year. 
The title suggests hypnotism, but the author attempts to 
prove that animal magnetism is the real force. We may 
differ from him in many of his conclusions, but we must con¬ 
cede that he has given the most complete original treatise on 
both hypnotism and magnetism which has been written. He 
has given a clear summary of a vast amount of literature not 
accessible except in the largest libraries. In brief, every 
student of psychology should be acquainted with this book. 
The methods pursued, and the literary style make it a 
model scientific work to be followed. For clearness and 
simplicity of expression, we commend it to every medical 
reader. 


M. L. Holbrook & Co. of New York have published a 
little work which will be greatly praised by all admirers of 
Carlyle. It is Prof. Fliigers study of the moral and religious 
development of Thomas Carlyle. As a critical and very 
just study of Carlyle's belief of Christianity and the higher 
metaphysical topics of the age it is admirable. It is also 
a psychological study of special interest to physicians, as 
showing the growth and development of a rare genius, who 
struggled against various diseases that warped his entire 
'life. Send to the publisher for a copy. 


The New Engla 7 idMedical Monthly celebrated its tenth 
year by giving the portraits of a large number of prominent 
medical men who had been contributors. Dr. Wile is a firm 
believer in evolution, and we may expect great changes in 
his journalistic work in the future. 
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The Homiletic Review of New York city is particularly 
interesting, because of the scholarly reviews of German 
thought and progress. Other able papers appear that are 
worth many times the subscription. Send to Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York city. 


The Popular Science Monthly grows more and more val¬ 
uable, and illustrates in its history the evolution of human 
thought. No other magazine visitor can bring the physician 
larger conception of life, and the restless movement of 
thought in all directions. 


“ A monthly journal of medicine devoted to the relation 
of climate, mineral springs, diet, preventive medicine, race, 
occupation, life insurance, and sanitary science to disease,” 
is the announcement upon the cover of The Climatologist 
published in Philadelphia and edited by Drs. Keating, Pack¬ 
ard, and Gardiner. The first number appeared in August 
and contains some excellent articles, while the form of the 
new journal is unexceptionable. 


Intemperance is a cause of insanity, and insanity is a cause 
of intemperance. 

Drunkenness and insanity both act upon each other as 
cause and effect. If there is a predisposition to insanity in 
an individual, indulgence in alcoholics is sure to develop it; 
and, on the other hand, there are individuals who show their 
insanity by a disposition to drink. Habitual drinking hur¬ 
ries a man through his life with giant strides. Youth 
quickly disappears and prematurely assumes the appearance 
of advanced life. The dull, heavy eye, the hardened features, 
the livid or jaundiced skin, the tremulous hand, the tottering 
step, the weakened muscles, and the shattered nervous sys¬ 
tem, caused by quaffing the poisonous glass, are evidences 
that the melancholy victims, who ought to be in the prime 
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of life, are but shadows of mortality, and are on the lightning 
express for the Stygian shore. 

Suppose a habitual drunkard should reform. He will 
prolong his life by so doing, but never will have the robust 
health that he would have enjoyed if he had never indulged 
in intoxicants. It is not true, as commonly supposed, that, 
after a disorder or disease from which we have recovered, 
we are as before. No disturbance of the normal course of 
the functions can pass away and leave things exactly as they 
were. A permanent damage is done ; it may not be imme¬ 
diately appreciable, but it is there, and, along with other 
such items, which nature, in her strict accounting, never drops, 
it will tell against us to the inevitable shortening of our days. 

It is through the accumulation of small injuries that con¬ 
stitutions are commonly undermined, and break down long 
before their time. If we call to mind how far the average 
duration of life falls below the possible duration, we see how 
great is the* loss. When, to the numerous partial deductions 
which bad health entails, we add this great final deduction, 
it results that ordinarily one-half of life is thrown away. 

Those who have been addicted to the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages for a number of years may be restored to 
a state of sobriety, but they are generally left with an entail 
of chronic disease which eventually ends their career. They 
die temperance men, but die as a result of disease contracted 
by the excessive indulgence in alcoholic liquors years before. 
There are living to-day, men who once were intemperate, 
and who will never again use intoxicants, who will die from 
the effects of their previous u^e which still cling to the sys¬ 
tem. The habit of drinking has been abandoned, and nature 
and remedies are given a chance to do their part toward rein¬ 
stating the individual in a normal relation toward society 
and the world, but the vital organs have been injured beyond 
reparation; the machinery has been nearly worn out, and 
only works with the semblance of normality by the strictest 
watchfulness and care.— Dr. Clum. 
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PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION FOR INEBRIATES. 

The voluminous correspondence which for some time past 
has been occupying a large space in the Daily Telegraph is 
but the latest indication of the increasing interest in the pro¬ 
ject of thoroughgoing legislation for inebriates now taken 
by the general public. The persistent though quiet work of 
the Inebriate’s Legislation Committee of the British Medical 
Association, and of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
has laid the foundation of an enlightened public opinion which 
will never rest till the great step already gained in the enact¬ 
ment of permanent measures for the medical care of volun¬ 
tary applicants for treatment in a retreat for inebriates has 
been followed by effective provision for the poor, as well as 
for the compulsory reception and detention of such inebriates 
as have been too will-paralyzed to apply for admission of their 
own accord. The Telegraph letters evidence a strong en¬ 
dorsement of such an amendment of the law, not the least 
gratifying feature being the acceptance of the results of 
medical research as a basis of fresh legislation by a member 
of the legal profession, who agreed with the full legislative 
proposals of the association, and who is to follow up his en¬ 
dorsement in a paper and suggested bill, to be laid before 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety. The general feeling 
evinced at the recent Congress on Hygiene in favor of com¬ 
pulsion, and a national provision clearly indicated the tend¬ 
ency of foreign opinion. In France and one Swiss canton 
this power already exists, and is proposed by influential 
statesmen in Austria, and by the German Emperor in a bill 
to be brought before the Reichstag. From nearly every 
nation on the Continent of Europe there comes a similar 
demand. In the United States the number and extent of 
homes or hospitals for the treatment of inebriety have largely 
increased, some of these institutions receiving no inconsid¬ 
erable portion of their revenue from the authorities. Several 
of our colonies enjoy such compulsory powers as would en¬ 
able our retreats in England to do imnfieasurably more effec¬ 
tive work — though what has been achieved already has been 
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most encouraging—than anything yet accomplished under 
our purely voluntary system. The report of the Inspector 
of Retreats in England for 1890, just issued, is the most sat¬ 
isfactory which he has yet made. Qne hundred and nine 
patients were admitted during the year, the highest number 
in any twelve months since the passing of the first Inebriates’ 
Act in 1879. The licensees generally state that the longest 
period of detention permitted by the Act (twelve months) is 
too short in many cases to accomplish the end in view. A 
new retreat for twenty women has been opened near Man¬ 
chester, and a summary is given of the results in the 224 
cases in all discharged from the Dalrymple Home at Rick- 
mansworth. Of the 189 cases the history of which has been 
traced, 104 had been benefited. In England the principle 
of voluntary surrender of individual freedom in the hope of 
cure has been, by the existing Inebriates’ Acts, permanently 
established. What is now needed to render the law efficient 
is legislative provision for compulsion when necessary for 
the care and treatment of the poor, and for the sweeping 
away of the present vexatious hindrances to the reception of 
inebriates themselves applying for admission .—British Med¬ 
ical Journal. 


Medicine and Alcohol. — The First International 
Medical Congress (President, N. S. Davis, M.D., American 
Medical Temperance Association of Chicago, 111 .^ was held 
at National Prohibition Park, Richmond County, N. Y., 
July 15th and i6th. Among the eminent physicians who 
signed the call for this congress, were Dr. L. D. Mason, 
Consulting Physician to the Fort Hamilton Asylum for Ine¬ 
briates ; Dr. Orlando B. Douglass, President of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York ; Dr. Edward C. Mann, 
Brooklyn ; Dr. T. D. Crothers, Hartford, Conn., Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Inebriety ; Dr. C. S. Illiot, Toronto, 
Canada; Dr. W. W. French, Chattanooga, Tenn., and more 
than 200 others, representing every section of America. 

The scope of the papers presented were far reaching, and 
manifested a very general opinion that intoxicating liquors 
are of little or no value as medicines, and that the pharma- 
copaeia provides satisfactory substitutes. The beverage use 
of all intoxicating liquors was unqualifiedly condemned. 

The report of papers read at this congress are now 
ready. i2mo, manilla covers. 25 cents, post free. Funk 
Sz: Wagnalls, publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON ALCOHOL. 

It is a curious psychological fact that most of the current 
literature concerning alcohol, its use and abuse, is undoubt¬ 
edly written by moderate or periodical drinkers, or by total 
abstainers who have been excessive drinkers, or by another 
class who have suffered in some indirect way from inebriety. 

The strange papers which appear in defense of the thera¬ 
peutic value of alcohol, from a chemical and physiological 
basis are founded on theories that are simply assertions, and 
without support from any facts ; also the illogical confused 
conclusions (so foreign to the authors when they write on 
other topics) point clearly to an unconscious personal egot¬ 
ism and bias that cannot be mistaken. The hysterical inten¬ 
sity with which they condemn the doubters of the value of 
alcohol, and the personal bitterness manifested, does not 
come from a calm, judicial, scientific mind. The credulity in 
the assumption, that certain experiments have revealed the 
whole truth, and are infallible, or that certain statements of 
men eminent in some departments of medicine are equally 
infallible, points to a distinct personal bias. The narrow 
egotism of some writers who assume that alcohol and its 
action on the body are fully known, and those who doubt it 
are fanatical, are also sad reflections of their alcoholic 
personality. 

While it may not be true that all defenders of alcohol as 
a medicine and beverage are themselves alcoholic users, it is 
true that all* such views show a narrowness of reading and 
failure to realize the drift of scientific advance in this direc¬ 
tion. On the other side, the. bitter dogmatic condemnation 
of alcohol in every way are strong hints of similar personal 
conditions that are far from being reliable. 
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The most that can be said is, that so far, all scientific 
study of alcohol fails to sustain the common opinion con¬ 
cerning its value as a beverage or medicine. But this does 
not warrant its general condemnation, or support the wild 
assertions of reformers It clearly shows that more study 
and more facts are needed from which to draw accurate con¬ 
clusions. The same may be assumed of these extreme wri¬ 
ters against the use of spirits. They are personal sufferers, 
in themselves or families, from alcohol excesses in the past, 
or they have failed to read carefully the scientific advances 
of the times. , 

Another fact appears prominently. Many of these authors 
of papers which take extreme sides are credulous, unreason¬ 
ing men, governed largely by mental surroundings. Thus, 
one has a large clientage of those who believe in alcohol as 
a beverage, and, unconsciously, such views became firmly 
fixed in his mind. Or, where his associates are temperance 
reformers and total abstainers, he forms the same views. A 
leading physician or a magnetic clergyman may inculcate a 
theory which is accepted without question, and thus form a 
permanent impression. A study of the literature of these 
partisan theories for and against alcohol reveals far more of 
the personality of the authors than facts of the subject. The 
same is true of the bitter discussions of the vice and disease 
of inebriety. The real scientists affirm that from the evi¬ 
dence so far the inebriate is diseased. The subject is in 
abeyaitce, and open for other evidence. The opponents deny 
positively the theory of disease, either past or present, or 
to come, and refuse all evidence on this point as a fact set¬ 
tled forever. The pseudo-scientists come in with a compro¬ 
mise theory of half vice, half disease, of alcohol, a half medi¬ 
cine and half poison, a half food and a half beverage, and 
with characteristic confusion, attempt to draw lines where 
these different states meet and join. All this literally, is a 
part of the early history of the subject. The vehement crit¬ 
ics, who write so fluently and condemn so sharply, are far 
from being authority, or even voicing the real facts. The 
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real workers on the front lines never dogmatize, never con¬ 
demn, but simply ask for evidence, for facts in support of this 
or that theory. They demand reasons for opinions, even of 
experts, and refuse to accept any statements on the respecta¬ 
bility of the author. Alcohol, its place in medicine, and its 
action, is simply unknown, and the voluble partisan authors 
who praise or condemn it, add nothing but confusion and 
doubt to the whole subject. 


DIPSOMANIA IN FICTION. 

We predicted long ago that inebriety would, some day, 
offer a most fascinating field for fiction writers. The childish 
stories of sensational temperance authors have never 
approached this topic, except from the most superficial 
moral side ; then only to bring out an emotional conflict, to 
accord with some supposititious theory. The exaggerations 
and emotional fictions which, from the bases of these stories, 
have always repelled readers, simply because they were not 
in accord with the facts. Among the few writers who have 
recognized this fact and the new realm awaiting exploration, 
may be mentioned Walter Besant and his new work called 
‘'The Demoniac.” This is a story of a young man in good 
health who suddenly awakens at night with a frenzied thirst 
and state of delirious nerve and brain irritation. After a time, 
in despair for relief, he drinks brandy ; the result is so pleas¬ 
ing that he finally becomes intoxicated and continues for two 
days, then becomes disgusted and recovers. Months after 
a return of this nerve and brain agony comes on, and he finds 
relief in spirits. 

He finds that his grandfather was a dipsomania, and died 
young from its effects. The idea that he has this disease 
and is fated becomes an imperative one, and ever after at in¬ 
tervals he gives way to this drink impulse. A regular peri¬ 
odicity is established, and he gives up all hope of restoration, 
and after an ineffectual effort to stop by a sea voyage retires 

to a small village and at regular intervals goes off with a ser- 
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vant and drinks in disguise for two or more days. Finally 
he is found out and by the means of nurses is carried through 
one paroxysm without the use of spirits. In the next 
paroxysm he drowns himself rather than continue such an 
existence. 

The story is, in many respects, true to nature. The 
onset of the drink paroxysm without any apparent physical 
conditions to provoke it, is not seen in real life. The first 
nerve paroxysm where alcohol is found to give perfect relief, 
is always traceable to some injury or illness, or exhaustion, 
or mental shock, and rarely comes on in a perfectly healthy 
person. The first use of alcohol is always as a remedy for 
this strange psychical and physical pain. The relief is so 
perfect that it is demanded again and again, without any 
consciousness of disease. 

The hero of the story displays a neurotic diathesis in his 
early recognition of the disease, and his despair of mind and 
helpless giving way to the impulse. Had he been described 
as a nervous neurotic man this would have been natural, but 
for a strong apparently healthy man, this is a new phase. 
The low mental resistance and the power of a dominant 
thought, seen in the necessity of giving way to the drink 
craze at regular intervals, is very clearly brought out. The 
medical advice given was practical, but his skepticism, and, 
while apparently trying to carry it out, intriguing to produce 
the opposite result, was all true to life. The end, as well as 
the beginning, was unnatural. Dipsomaniacs rarely commit 
suicide during the paroxysm, but after it has passed away 
the melancholy and despair may lead them to this end. As 
an outline sketch of cases that are growing more frequent in 
actual life this story has much merit. Evidently the author 
has partially studied a veritable case and supplied from his 
imagination what he failed to secure in history of facts. 
When these cases are clearly understood and the wonderful 
uniformity of laws which govern their rise and development 
are studied, we shall have a new field of fiction far beyond 
the present levels of temperance stories. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL QUESTIONS 

Of Inebriety have received new interest in the following 
recent cases : William Blunt of New York city left over two 
million dollars to a low Irish bar maid, who claims to have 
been legally married to him. In the legal contest, not yet 
settled, the following facts were brought out: 

Blunt was an iron merchant and made a large fortune by 
careful, steady work, and temperate living. He was a total 
abstainer, and a most exemplary man in every way. In 
July, 1889, his wife and only daughter were drowned at Far 
Rockaway. He suffered from nervous shock and fever and 
remained in bed for two months, then went to Europe with 
a son. He began to use wine to excess, and was intoxicated 
nearly every night, until he returned in the winter of 1890. 
He went to business again, was much changed in character 
and conduct. He became untruthful and suspicious of his 
sons, and had an expert examine his books and accounts 
twice in three months. He drank at home occgtsionally to 
stupor, and would go away alone for a day or more at a time, 
and come back more irritable and under the influence of 
spirits. He was seen by two experts, who pronounced him 
sane. 

He grew thinner, and absented himself from home at 
short intervals, and claimed that he was visiting some iron 
factories in Pennsylvania. 

In December, 1890, he died after a short drink paroxysm 
at home, and a few days later a will was offered by a low 
Irish girl, who claimed to be his wife. The question turned 
on his mental soundness. The marriage was proven and the 
fact of his partial intoxication at the time. Two physicians, 
both experts, swore that from all the facts there was no evi¬ 
dence of unsoundness, and that his strange conduct and 
alcoholic excesses was of no physical importance. 

On the other side, a country physician from.Vermont, who 
had been acquainted with him in early life, testified that he 
was insane and probably suffering from the first stages of 
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general paresis. I fully sustained this view of the case, and 
believe the brain shock from the death of his wife was a 
psychical traumatism, and the drink craze was a symptom 
of the organic changes, and that inebriety was a most natural 
sequal, and general paresis was equally indicated. 

The common-sense views of the Vermont physician was 
clearly more accurate and scientific than the learned spe¬ 
cialists on the other side. 

In the second case, where a conviction of murder in the 
first degree was found, the following were the disputed facts : 
Peter Noxon, a wealthy farmer, was always an irritable, 
nervous man, of violent temper, but soon over it. He was 
a very temperate, reputable man, in good health up to the 
summer of 1888, when he suffered from sunstroke. He be¬ 
came very much emaciated and was an invalid for several 
months. He was given alcohol by the physician as a tonic. 
In a short time he recovered and became a steady drinker 
and occasionally to great excess, in which he was maniacal 
and violent in his excitement. During the year of 1889 and 
1890, he abused his family and near relatives and his horses 
and any one who came in contact with him during the drink 
paroxysm. He became involved in law suits, was deceitful 
and dishonest, and exhibited a total change of character. 
He drank every day and at irregular intervals to delirium 
and excess. In November, 1890, he killed a merchant, with¬ 
out the slightest provocation or warning, alleging that two 
weeks previously he had paid him less for some garden pro¬ 
duce than the market price. He killed him in revenge for 
his fraud. Previous to the crime he drank very freely, but 
was not stupid or wildly delirious. The same miserable con¬ 
flict of medical testimony appeared on the trial. It appeared 
to me that any common-sense view of this case would have 
sustained the theory of insanity and irresponsibility, also that 
from a marked neurotic ancestry this man inherited a defect¬ 
ive and unstable brain and nervous system. The sunstroke 
was followed by organic changes, and inebriety was both a 
symptom and an exciting cause, which increased until he 
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was a literal maniac. It is difficult to understand how a 
man in this condition, with such a history, could have a sound 
brain and normal control of it. Yet there were physicians 
who believed this to be the case, and that this man was re¬ 
sponsible, and could have done otherwise had he willed to 
do so. This was clearly a case of traumatism from sun¬ 
stroke, developing some form of brain disease and degen¬ 
eration. 

Physicians who still adhere to the theory that the vice 
and willfulness of inebriety can be made to apply in such 
cases, are unfortunately behind the advance of science. 
Court-room theories and law rulings on questions of this 
kind should be ignored by physicians. The world advances, 
and new facts and new truths are appearing on every hand. 


WORK OF THE ENGLISH SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF INEBRIETY. 

This society, under the presidency of Dr. Kerr, is doing 
most excellent work. A mere mention of what they have 
done for one year is a great stimulus and encouragement for 
our association. 

In the January meeting, two papers were read, one by 
Dr. Crespi on the “Treatment of Inebriety*'; the other, by 
Dr. Wright of this country, on the “ Responsibility of Drunk¬ 
enness.” These were very intelligently discussed. The 
president presented a short paper on ether drinking. 

At the annual meeting in April, Dr. Kerr’s annual ad¬ 
dress was a very suggestive discussion “ of recent civil and 
criminal trials with inebriate complications.” This elicited 
a very wide and suggestive discussion. Resolutions of con¬ 
dolence at the death of Dr. Parrish were warmly endorsed. 

At the August meeting Max de Proskowett, the presi¬ 
dent of the Austrian Inebriate Society, read, a very interest¬ 
ing paper on Ruthenian Inebriety, with the story of the cure 
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and after career of an inebriate in North Austria, after 
which he described the Austrian law relating to the respon¬ 
sibility of inebriates. This we hope to place before our read¬ 
ers soon. A summary of the statistics of Dalrymple Home 
was presented. 

In the October meeting, Dr. Westcott, coroner of Central 
London, read a paper on alcoholic poisoning in Central Lon¬ 
don, and heart disease as a fatal result. Mr. Rowland fol¬ 
lowed with a paper on the principle of compulsion as relating 
to inebriety. A very instructive discussion followed, after 
which Dr. Kerr offered a motion that a full expression of 
views be solicited from societies and others in favor of com¬ 
pulsion of inebriates, and to urge Parliament by petition to 
grant this. It will be seen that these were all very practical 
papers by practical men, and most of them have been very 
widely read and discussed by both medical and lay press. 
We send our congratulations to this society for the grand 
work of the year, and shall go on with renewed confidence 
and pride that an ever increasing number of distinguished 
men are following along the same lines of research. 


REST ISLAND. 

This is the pleasing name of a new inebriate asylum 
project, the success of which will depend on the good sense 
and skill of the managers. A small wooded island of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven acres of land has been purchased in Lake 
Pepin, Minnesota, where buildings are to be erected for the 
reception and treatment of inebriates. The island is over 
half a mile from the mainland, and this is supposed to be a 
strong barrier to prevent escape, and make it difficult to 
procure spirits. An attempt will be made to furnish some 
profitable employment for the inmates; this with instruction 
and helpful amusements and perfect isolation from all possi¬ 
ble exciting causes, will be a success if. carried out practically. 
Assure the public that this project will be carried out on 
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broad scientific principles, and that each one will be treated 
as sick and diseased, needing exact physical means and 
remedies for their cure, and also convince business men that 
this is a business project, not to make money but to help 
men who will help themselves, and the capital necessary to 
conduct the work will be advanced at once. Make it a faith 
cure or camp-meeting ground and capital will avoid it, and 
donations will come reluctantly and with a struggle. If the 
managers realize this and begin right, they can found one of 
the great charities of the coming century, if not, a short 
sickly life and early death are certain to follow. 


In most cases inebriety is a self-limited disease. The 
drink symptom dies out naturally, or concentrates in some 
other form of morbid impulse. Any remedies or means used 
at the time of change will be credited as curative. The ces¬ 
sation of the drink impulse is not followed by full restoration, 
yet the impression prevails that total abstinence is a sign of 
cure always. Many pronounced paranoias and diseased per¬ 
sons who have abstained from alcohol, are posing as exam¬ 
ples of cure from this or that means or remedy — persons in 
whom the drink impulse has died away naturally, no matter 
what remedy may be used. This is evident in the common 
class of those who sign the pledge, or profess conversion, 
many times only to relapse after each occasion. Finally in 
apparently the same circumstances, they go through the 
same formula, and the drink impulse disappears forever: 

The real facts are that some organic brain change has 
taken place, the desire for alcohol ends. Other morbid 
symptoms may come on, but this disease has subsided or 
taken on new forms. The bark remedy, the mind cure, hyp¬ 
notism, or any of the so-called specifics, that are followed by 
a cessation of a drink impulse, are all examples of this change. 
Physicians of asylums recognize this, and direct all their 
efforts to build up and bring the patient back to a normal 
physiological life, in expectation of the final cessation of the 
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drink symptom and restoration of the organic processes. 
This result may come on any time, and the object of all treat¬ 
ment is to encourage this, and remove the conditions which 
seem to provoke the drink symptom. 

Drugs or restraint which holds the drink symptom in 
abeyance are never curative, and when followed by a subsi¬ 
dence of this impulse, it is an accidental conjunction of the 
natural dying away or change of brain function and growth. 
When such change occurs after long treatment in the best 
physiological and hygienic conditions, it is reasonable to 
suppose that these means have contributed more or less to 
this end. But when this subsidence follows in conditions 
opposed to this, and from means inadequate to change or 
alter ^organic action, clearly some other forces are at work. 

The self-limitation of inebriety, and the natural history 
and progress of the disease are yet to be written. 


It is a mournful sight to see eminent men off the track 
of scientific progress. Particularly, when they unconsciously 
open the switch, and start down the side track, in full confi¬ 
dence that they are on the main line. Many years ago. Dr. 
Bucknil of London, asserted that inebriety was a vice, and 
the American defenders of this view were both ignorant and 
unfair. In a bitter controversy some excuse might have 
been made for such a statement, but to-day the reiteration of 
such views is a sad indication of a wide separation from the 
main line of scientific advance. Clearly he is side-tracked 
and slowing-up on the down grade. The old warrior of long 
ago has fallen back far to the rear, yet he still thinks the bat¬ 
tle is going on about him ; he still hears the same roar, sees 
the same enemy, uses the same weapons, and thinks the same 
line of advance is followed. The night is coming on, and 
somewhere in the other world we trust Dr. Bucknil will have 
a clearer vision and see the truth from a higher standpoint. 
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Inebriety and Crime. — In a paper on “Instinctive 
Criminality/’ read by Dr. S. A. K. Strahan before the An¬ 
thropological Section of the British Association, he quoted 
some startling statistics bearing on drunkenness as a fruitful 
agent of crime. Dr. Strahan maintaihs that what he calls 
the instinctive criminal, who is better known as a habitual 
criminal, can no more check the actions of his vicious organ¬ 
ization than can the epileptic or the insane, and that instead 
of being punished with rigorous severity, he ought rather to 
be treated humanely and with a view to his ultimate reform¬ 
ation. His remarks on the subject of drunkenness, however, 
are deserving of attention, especially by those responsible 
for the licensing of public houses. “Carefully drawn statis¬ 
tics of 4,000 criminals who have passed through the Elmira 
Reformatory, New York, show drunkenness clearly existing 
in the parents of 38.7 per cent., and probably ii.i per cent, 
more. Out of seventy-two criminals whose ancestry Rossi 
was able to trace, in twenty the father was a drunkard and 
in eleven the mother. Mano found that on an average 41 
per cent, of the criminals he examined had a drunken parent, 
as against 16 per cent, of normal persons. Dr. Laurent, in 
his recent valuable work on the habitues of the Paris prisons, 
asserts that drunkenness as combined with some other neu¬ 
rotic condition is to be found almost constantly in the parents 
of criminals.” 


The prevention of alcoholism is a physiological life. The 
cure of alcoholism is a return to a physiological life. The 
ways by which either the prevention or cure of alcoholism 
are to be attained, are as multiform as the individuals involved 
and the varieties of human existence. At another time 
we have called attention to the part that good food, well 
VOL. XIII.—62 
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cooked, so as to be easily digested, plays in the prevention or 
cure of this disorder. We know of no such potent means 
for preventing alcoholism as the presence upon every table, 
at every meal, of such food. Labors toward this end should 
be encouraged by all who desire to see alcoholism wiped out 
of the community. Another means of preventing alcoholism 
is the avoidance of exhaustion. The overworked literary, 
scientific, or business individual must get rid of worry and 
fatigue, as he feels that he must continue the race though he 
knows the penalty. A hopeful outlook for the future is the 
greater attention given to this matter. It is needful to urge 
the laborer to avoid exertion beyond his strength, and thus 
avoid the nervous exhaustion that entices to the consumption 
of alcohol, etc. We h^ve no faith in any specific for drunk¬ 
enness.— Dr. Connor in Lancet, 


HEREDITY. 

Now if it be true, that through impressions made upon 
the embryo or foetus through the maternal mind, results in 
all manner of physical monstrosities ; yea, more, if it be true 
that not only physical deformities may result from arrest of 
development or mental shock-, but that even organs already 
formed may be disintegrated, through powerful mental im¬ 
pressions made through the maternal mind ; and if so much 
of the physical depend upon this cause, how much more of 
the mental make-up may depend upon this } How many 
criminals may attribute their criminal tendencies to this 
source } How many murderers, when upon the scaffold, in 
place of attributing their downfall to evil habits and evil 
associations, might not truthfully attribute their disposition 
to commit murder to some secret desire of the mother to 
commit murder, stamping the fatal impress upon her unfor¬ 
tunate offspring ; or, perchance, he might truthfully attribute 
his murderous appetite to the practice enforced upon the 
majority of rural housewives, of murdering the domestic 
fowl. Or again, how many of our boys and girls owe their 
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desire for strong drink or artificial stimulation to the sudden 
appetite that often springs up with the soon-to-be mother, 
for^strong drink ? Or again, how many of our thieves owe their 
peculiar tendency to purloin to some sudden desire to pur¬ 
loin that overtakes the mother during her gestation ? You 
will remember that the act actually perpetrated by the mother 
would not impress the child in utero so much as would the 
mental desire. So with many other peculiar traits of char¬ 
acter.— Dr. Stranghan. 


Incompetent Practitioners. — The Secretary of the 
State Board of Health of Iowa has publicly declared his con¬ 
viction that habitual drunkenness constitutes “ palpable evi¬ 
dence of incompetency,” under the law, and therefore, that 
he should be deprived of the privilege of pr>^cticing his pro¬ 
fession and his diploma be revoked. This declaration as¬ 
sumes high ground ; and yet it will obtain the hearty ap¬ 
proval of the profession at large, and of the people. A phy¬ 
sician gifted with the highest attainments, even in their high¬ 
est exercise, totally uninfluenced by all extraneous causes, is 
in a condition none too complete for the faithful discharge of 
his responsible duties, at the bedside of the sick or of the 
sufferers from injury. 

If a physician, therefore, is so far oblivious to the duties 
and obligation which he owes to himself as such, to say 
nothing of his relations to his family, as to deliberately and 
habitually disqualify himself by the use of any intoxicating 
agent, he cannot act with wisdom and due discrimination ; 
consequently, his power and privilege to practice in.any and 
every instance should be taken from him. He has violated 
the unwritten contract to render to his patient his services in 
the most approved manner recognized by the profession. He 
becomes a dangerous man; his abilities for injury to his 
patient are vastly increased by reason of his knowledge, which 
may be grossly perverted and fatal results follow. He should, 
therefore, be deprived of legal power to do harm in any in- 
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stance. Georgia, by recent act of the legislature, declares 
that when a doctor is convicted of drunkenness he can no 
♦longer practice medicine in that State. 


Inebriety, as a disease, is more seriously affecting the 
moral and civil affairs of state than any other that will come 
under the notice of the practitioner of medicine. Excepting 
the poison of syphilis there is none other so productive of 
far-reaching morbid processes and capable of affecting all 
the tissues of the body as alcohol. The results either of 
moderate drinking or chronic alcoholism will extend to 
generations to come and show in crime, drunkenness, or 
nervous disorders. Inebriety and its attendant maladies are 
conditions of progressive degeneration. And while one may 
stand surprised when he starts out to trace up the history 
of a patient and finds that it can be followed back to a 
drinking father or mother, yet it is better for the physician 
and patient, for the former will know what is required of 
him, and the latter will recognize the ability that may 
alleviate his trouble. But practically there is no limit to the 
possibilities of convincing information on this subject, and 
the more it is studied the less is there to be said in fdvor of 
the use of alcohol in any form.— Dr, Reeder m Lancet- 
Clinic, 


Tubercular Lesions in Alcoholism. — In thirty cases 
in which phthisis was present, a dense fibroid pigmented 
change was almost invariably present in some portion of the 
lung far more frequently than in other cases of phthisis, gray 
or yellow tubercles were less common, and caseous broncho¬ 
pneumonia was quite the exception. The prevalence of 
these fibroid, and to a certain extent reparative, changes, 
appears to be associated with the taking of a large amount 
of alcohol. Primafacie the chronic dyspepsia, and irregular 
habits, the lack of food and the gross improvidence and reck¬ 
lessness of these patients who lead us to expect that their 
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mortality from phthisis would be high. The Registrar-Gen¬ 
eral’s reports, however, show that the mortality from phthisis 
of publicans and others whose occupations expose them to • 
special temptations to drink is rather below than above the 
average. But acute tuberculosis and pneumonia are very 
liable to occur in such patients, and the tubercular nature of 
the disease may often be overlooked during life. It is note¬ 
worthy that about three-fourths of the cases of alcoholic neu¬ 
ritis and about a fifth of those alcoholic cirrhoses of the 
liver are found, 'post mortem, to have also tubercular lesions. 
The association of such lesions with cirrhosis is seldom in¬ 
sisted upon, but is of importance. Out of i lo cases of al¬ 
coholic cirrhosis, in 23 there were tubercular lesions, phthisis 
most commonly, but in some acute tuberculosis or tubercular 
peritonitis. Dr. Pitt’s conclusions were that tubercular le¬ 
sions in the lung in alcoholic subjects generally take a fibroid 
form, and that tubercular lesions are not frequently associated 
with alcoholic neuritis and hepatic cirrhosis.— Med, Press, 
and Epitome of Medicine, 


A CONGRESS of superintendents of lunatic hospitals at 
Weimar has passed a resolution approving of the bill for 
the repression of drunkenness. The clauses making con¬ 
firmed drunkenness a punishable offense were, however, dis¬ 
approved of. Persons thus afflicted, it was recommended, 
should be treated as diseased, and, as such, placed in proper 
asylums. 


Inebriety is curable in nearly all cases in the early 
stages. After repeated poisoning or intoxications for years, 
conditions of degenerations come on, from which recovery is 
very rare. The drink impulse may die out, or be per¬ 
manently checked, but the injury to the brain and nervous 
system remains. 
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EUROPHEN. 

' This new antiseptic medicament designed to replace 
iodoform is obtained by the action of iodine upon isobutylor- 
thocresol. Its pharmacology and bacterialogy have been 
studied by Siebel, and its therapeutic action by Eichhoff. 

Europhen is an amphorus yellow powder, exhaling a slight 
odor resembling that of saffron. It is insoluble in water and 
in glycerine, and more soluble than iodoform in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and the oils. Europhen adheres better than 
iodoform to the skin and to open wounds, and an equal 
quantity of it by weight will cover a surface five times 
greater. 

This iodide of isobutylorthocresol is not toxic. Dogs 
were found to take two to three grammes of it with impunity» 
and the human organism will bear one gramme of it without 
unpleasant phenomena, save a slight feeling of weight in the 
stomach. 

The urine of patients who had absorbed Europhen did 
not contain iodine. 

Eichhoff employed it successfully in dressing both hard 
and soft chancres. He used it as a powder and also in the 
form of a one per cent, or two per cent, ointment. He further¬ 
more employed it successfully in hypodermic ihjections, for 
syphilitic patients suffering from the secondary and tertiary 
symptoms of syphilis. These injections consisted of one 
gramme of Europhen to one hundred grammes of olive 
oil, and of this, one-half to one cubic centimeter was injected 
daily in one dose. Eichhoff employed Europhen in varicose 
ulcer and ulcerative lupus, as well as in eczema, psoriasis, 
and favus, in all of which it proved to be efficacious. 

Ointments containing one per cent, to two per cent. Euro¬ 
phen are as strong as need be used. Five per cent, oint¬ 
ments caused a certain amount of irritation .—La Semaine 
Medicate^ July 29, 1891 ; Repertoire de pharmacies Aug. 10, 
1891. 
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Dreamless Sleep. —About eighteen months ago a friend of 
mine from America told me of the wonderful effects of a 
medicine, much used in the States, called Bromidia, which is ? 
a combination of chloral, bromide, potass, cannabis indica, 
and hyoscyamus. I obtained some, and have ordered it 
regularly for over a year ; and have found it excellent in the 
pain of rheumatism, pneumonia, and cancer ; also in the 
sleeplessness of scarlatina and alcoholism.’ It has never 
failed me in procuring sleep, without the disagreeable dreams 
and after effects of opium. The dose is 5ss, to 3j. every 
hour till sleep^ is procured. I have also found it of much 
service in cases of tonsilitis, used as a gargle with glycerine 
and carbolic acid. — Extract from recent article in Edinburgh 
Med, Journal, by J, Lindsay Port eons, M,D, F.R.C.S., ed, 
[Battle Sl Co., Chemists’ Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., 
U. S. A.] 

A letter addressed to the Antikamnia Chemical Co, by Dr. 
Eggers appeared in the July Number, with somesentences cut 
out which materially changed the spirit of the author. We 
regret this, but take pleasure in saying that antikamnia is an 
excellent succedaneum for morphia, and put up in tablets of 
five grains each is most available. We should most sincerely 
urge its trial in the alcoholic and opium cases as a safe 
and agreeable narcotic. Send to this company for a package, 
and try it. 

Cerebral Sedative, compound of Parke, Davis & Co., has 
been on the market for years. In a long experience we 
have found this an exceeding practical medicine that is un¬ 
rivaled. 

Lactopeptine has become a fixed remedy for gastric derange¬ 
ments, and is not rivaled by any oth^r drug in the market. 

Fellows' Hypophosphites is prescribed regularly as a tonic 
of rare power and value. 

The Georgia Lithia Water of Bowdin springs is attracting 
great attention, and rapidly becoming the great medicinal 
water of the Southern country. 

HosforcTs Acid Phosphate is an old standard remedy that 
has passed into the realm of the essentials for the practice of 
the healing art. 

The Dias Chemical Co. have brought out a most valuable 
remedy called Neurosine. As a hypnotic it has become 
very popular. 

Warner s B^'omo-Potassa needs no special mention. 
Whenever it is used once it becomes a favorite remedy. 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH REGULAR PUBLIC COURSE OF LECTURES 
IK THE MEDICAL DEPARTMEL^T ot the 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 

BURlilNGTON, VT., 

Will begin on the last Thursday of FEBRUARY, 1890, and continue twenty weeks. 

FACULTY OF BKEDICZNE. 

MATTHEW H. BUCKHAM., M. D., J. HENRY JACKSON, A.M., M.D., 

Barre, Vt., Professor of Physiology and 


President. 

J. W. WRIGHT, M.D., New York City, 

Emeritus Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

A. F. A. KING, A.M., M.D., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women. 

A. P. GRINNELL, M. D., Burlington, 

Vt., Dean of the Faculty, Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

R. A. WITTHAUS, A.M., M.D., New ABEL M. PHELPS, M. D., New York 
York City, Professor of Chemistry and ; City, Professor of Surgery. 

Toxicology. 

PROFESSORS OF SPEClAZi SUBJECTS. 


Microscopic Anatomy. 

WILLIAM B. TOWLES, M. D., Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, Professor of General 
and Special Anatomy. 

J. H. WOODWARD, A.M., M.D., Bur¬ 
lington, Vt., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 


ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M. D., New 
. York City, Professor of Diseases of the 
Skin and Venereal Diseases. 

STEPHEN M. ROBERTS, A.M.,M.D.. 
New York City, Professor of Diseases of 
Children. 

ADRIAN T. WOODWARD, M. D., 
Brandon, Vt., Professor of Surgical Dis¬ 
eases of Women. 

J. H. WOODWARD, M. D., Burling¬ 
ton, Vt., |*rofessor of Diseases of the 
Eye and Ear. 

WILDER A. BURNAP, A. M., Bur¬ 
lington, Vt., Professor of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence. 


GEORGE B. HOPE, M. D., New York 
City, Professor of Diseases of the 
Throat. 

A. J. WILLARD, M.D., Rutland, Vt., 
Professor of Sanitary Science. 

CHAS. B. KELSEY, M. D., New York 
City, Professor of Diseases of the Rec¬ 
tum. 

EDWARD D. FISHER, M. D., New 
York, Professor of Diseases of the Nerv¬ 
ous System. 

HENRY C. TINKHAM, M.D., Burling¬ 
ton, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The lectures on special subjects, by gentlemen recognized as authorities in their 
particular departments, will be delivered during the regular session without extra fee. 

NEW COLZiEOE BUILDING. 


Owing to the generosity of Mr. John P. Howard of Burlington, Vt., a new college 
building has been erected, with all modem improvements, capable of seating about four 
hundred students. 

HOSPITAL ADVANTAGES. 

The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious amphitheatre, is open for Clinical 
Instruction during the session. The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be 
held in the amphitheatre attached to the hospital. 

The Preliminary Term, consisting of a Course of Lectures and Recitations in the 
various branches of Medicine and Surgery, will begin on the first Thursday of Novem¬ 
ber, 1889, and continue until March i, 1890. Fee, 1^30.00. 

The Regular Winter Session will commence on the last Thursday of February, 
1889, and continue twenty weeks. This course will consist of from five to six lectures 
daily, in the various departments of Medicine and Surgery. 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 

Matriculation Fee, payable each term, I5.00. Fees for the Full Course of Lectures 
by all the Professors, 1^75.00. Perpetual Ticket, $125.00. Examination Fee, not 
returnable, $25.00. 

Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular 
schools are admitted on paying the matriculation fee, and $40.00. 

Students who have attended one full course in some regular established medical 
school, and one full course in this college, are admitted to a third course on paying the 
matriculation fee and $25.00. 

Graduates of this school are admitted without fee. Graduates of other regular 
schools and Theological Students are admitted by paying the matriculation fee. 

For further particulars and circulars, address the Dean, 

Prof. A. P. GRINNELL, M.D., Burlington, Vt. 
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A MENSTRUUM. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

This preparation has been found especially serviceable as a 
menstruum for the administration of such alkaloids as morphine, 
quinine, and other organic bases which are usually exhibited in 
acid combination. 

The admixture with pepsin has been introduced with advan¬ 
tage when indicated. 

The acid phosphate does not disarrange the stomach, but, 
on the contrary, promotes in a marked degree the process of 
digestion. 

Dr. R. S. Miles, Glencoe, Minn., says: “ I use it in a great 
many cases as a menstruum for quinine, when an acid is neces¬ 
sary.” 

Dr. J. L. Powers, Reinbeck, la., says: “ I have used it as 
a satisfactory menstruum for the administration of quinine, when 
the combination is indicated.” 

Dr. O. J. Price, Chicago, says : “ I am using it either alone 
or in combination with such agents as quinia, nux vomica, pepsin, 
etc., in certain forms of dyspepsia, characterized by lack of tone, 
or deficient muscular power, and have derived very satisfactory 
and beneficial results.” 

Dr. A. S. May, Forest, O., says: “ I find it an excellent 
menstruum for the administration of comp. tr. cinchona, in recov¬ 
ery from malarial fevers, where there is impaired digestion.” 

Dr. A. H. Sager, Williams Centre, O., says : “ I have found 
it to be one of the best menstruums to administer quinia, or any 
of the alkaloids, that I have ever been able to procure. It is an 
admirable solvent.” 

Send for descriptive circular. Physicians who wish to test it will be 
furnished a bottle on application, without expense, except express charges. 

Prepared under the direction of Prof. E. N. Horsford, by the 

Rmnloril Chemical forhs, Proyidence, R. L 

Setvare of substitutes and imitations, 

CAUTION. — Be sure the word Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 
All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 

VoL. XIII.—63 
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mroRs^LOOKiii^ill; 

Fire and Bnrglar Proof Safes 

At Wholesale Prices. Sold on Monthly Payments. 



tJtE can furnish you with a beautiful Safe at $15 and upwards 
on Installments , or for cash, We have supplied more 
than 6,000 Physicians. Remember we guarantee entire 
satisfaction or Safes may be returned to us. Send at once for 60- 
page Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices on our full line. 

The Victor Safe and Lock Co., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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BEONISE-IITIU Wm 

FROM GEORGIA. 


Natural and Free from Dr^anic Matter, 

CONTAINING 


20.524 GRAINS BROMINE, 


OF WHICH 

15.234 grs. Magnesium Bromide, 
5.290 grs. Potassium Bromide, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 

1.670 grs. Lithinm Bi-Carb, 
.734 grs. Magnesium Iodide, 
.280 grs. Strontium Sulphate. 


* A fine Lithia spring has been known for some time at a little hamlet called Lithia Springs, 
in Douglas County, Georgia. Recently an analysis has revealed the fact that it is the only 
spring known to science which contains Bromide of Potassium and Magnesia; this is combined 
with Lithium, Strontium, and Iodide of Magnesium. The effect of this water is both a tonic 
and sedative, and in the army of Nervous cases it gives promise of being a remedy of wonderful 
power. Theoretically a natural combination of the Bromides with Lithia and the Iodides would 
be a remedy of great value in a large number of cases. Practically, it has more than fulfilled 
these expectations, and although this water has been very recently introduced, there are many 
reasons for supposing that it will become the most widely used of any medicinal water known.”— 
T. D. Crothbrs, M.D., in Quarterly Journal 0/ Inebriety for April, 1890. 

WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD! 

The attention and careful investigation of the Medical Profession is earnestly invited to this 
wonderful Water. It is pure, bright, and powerful. Samples free to all Physicians. Corre¬ 
spondence solicited, which will be promptly answered. Physicians are cordially invited to visit 
the Spring, which is located at the village of Lithia Springs, Douglas County, Georgia, on the 
Georgia Pacific Division of the Richmond & Danville Railroad, 20 miles west of Atlanta, Ga., a 
ride of less than an hour from the city. Three trains daily. Handsome, commodious day 
coaches and Pullman Palace cars. 

The elegant Sweet Water Park Hotel, with accommodations for 500 Guests, 
all modem improvements, including electric lamps in every room, electric calls, and every con¬ 
venience known to modem hotels. 

The famous Bromine-Lithia Vapor Baths, Electric, Massage; Plain Hot, Warm, or 
Cold Baths ; Douches, Sponge, and other forms administered under the supervision of a compe¬ 
tent Resident Physician. 

TvTenty miles west of Atlanta, Ga., and accessible from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
all points, by every railroad running to Atlanta. 

BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., 

Lithia Springs, Ga. 

Handsomely Illustrated 36 ~page Pamphlet sent free, showing Hotel, 
Baths, Springs, Historic Huins, etc. Send postal card. 
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EUROPHEN. 

EUROPHEN is the most interesting of the new Iodine compounds, fot 
it not only acts as a perfect substitute for Iodoform, but seems likely to larg^ely 
displace Mercury and Iodine in the internal treatment of Constitutional Syphilis. 
This at least is the opinion of Seifert, Eichhoff and Petersen, who used it 
hypodermically in this condition, with surprisingly good results. The same 
writers found also, that EUROPHEN possesses remarkable curative power 
in Obstinate Dermatoses, in Atrophic and Secretory Rhinitis, in Ulcerative Con¬ 
ditions, in Inflammations of the Mucous Surfaces, etc. 

EUROPHEN is prepared only by the Farbenfabriken, formerly Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., of Elberfeld, and is supplied in ounces. 

PH ENA CE TINE-BA YER. 

The safest of antithermics, and the most prompt and effective in action, 
PHENACETINE-BAYER continues to hold its high position as an 
Antipyretic, Analgesic, Anti-rheumatic and Anti-neuralgic. In all Acute Infiam - 
matory Fevers, Bronchitis, Phthisis, Rheumatism, Influenza, Migraine, Whoop¬ 
ing-cough, etc., it has given most satisfactory results. 

PHENACETINE-BAYER, prepared solely by the Farbenfabriken, 
formerly Friedr. Bayer & Co , of Elberfeld, is supplied by us in ounces. 

We prepare pills and tablets of PHENACETINE-BAYER contain¬ 
ing 2 , 3 , 4 and 5 grains each, also pills in combination with Salol or Caffeine. 

SULFONAL-BA YER. 

SULFONAL-BAYER is justly regarded as a true nerve sedative, 
as well as a hypnotic, on account of its prolonged good effect. It is of the 
highest value in the Insomnia of Nervous and Febrile conditions, in the Sympto¬ 
matic Treatment of Insanity, and all cases in which Hypnotics are indicated. 
To obtain its best effects, SULFONAL must be administered in a manner 
suited to its nature. 

SULFONAL-BAYER is prepared solely by the Farbenfabriken, 
formerly Friedr. Bayer & Co., of Elberfeld, and is supplied by us in ounces ; 
also in form of tablets and pills. 

ARISTOL. 

ARISTOL, as a succedaneum of Iodoform, has met with remarkable 
success. It is safe and effective in all Ulcerations, in Skin Diseases, in Lesions 
of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Mouth and other cavities, in Dysentery, Gonorrhoea, 
Ivy-poisoning, Burns, Scalds, Blisters, and all external Traumatisms. It is used 
in ointments, powders, crayons, suppositories, balls, oils, sprays, collodions, 
plasters, tampons, bandages, etc. 

ARISTOL GAUZE is now widely used by American Surgeons in 
place of Iodoform, so long offensive to both Physician and patient. 

ARISTOL, prepared only by the Farbenfabriken, formerly Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., of Elberfeld, is supplied by us in ounces. 


New descriptive painphlets on the above preparatio7is mailed to applicants, 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 

NEW YORK 
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'J'O the Medical Profession: 

IT IS WITH PLEASURE THAT WE 
ANNOUNCE TO THE MEDICAL 
^ PROFESSION THE OPENING OF A 

NEW PRIVATE HOSPITAL 




FOR THE TREATMENT OF ALL 


Surgical Gases and Diseases of Women, 

IN CHARGE OF 

IDia. 'FlivroR'sr IaA.3sri»i3:±3-A.ie. 

Nice building, well heated and ventilated, situated in a quiet suburb. Each 
patient has a private room and perfect seclusion. No cases of infectious dis¬ 
eases are received, and the number of cases is limited to forty. 

The Hospital is intended chiefly for those whose disease requires some form 
of Surgical Operation for relief, but for the present any case requiring hospital 
care will be received, excepting infectious diseases and insanity. 

Emory Lanphbar, M.D., Surgeon in charge. 

Chas. W. Adams, M.D., Consulting Gynaecolorist. 

J. H. Thompson, M.D^ Consulting Ophthalmologist and Otologist. 

L. A. Bbrgbr, M.D., Consulting Obstetrician. 

J. F. Binnib, M.D., Consulting Sureeon. 

J. W. Bowman, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

(.T. R. McCuntock, M.D., ConsiUting Laryngologist. 

Physicians desiring to send their patients away from home for treatment, 
may feel assured that everything possible will be done to provide for their 
comfort and safety. 

An extensive and well-selected library will be open to patrons. 

Patients will find all the comforts and seclusion of a home, and at a very 
reasonable price. For particulars address — 

JOHN C. MAXSON, Manager, 

OFFICE, 8 E. 9TH ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Spial Facilities for the Treatment of the MORPHlliE biBlT. 


STAFF: 
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THE MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 

A QUARTERLY DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 

Published under the A uspices of the Medico-Legal Society of the City of New York. 

This Journal will publish the leading papers of the Medico-Legal Soaety. and a resume of its 
transactions. Its columns will at the same time be open to contributions from all sources and 
from all parte of the world, on appropriate subjects and (questions. It will endeavor to chronicle 
interesting facts and scientific deductions within its domain, and keep a record of current events, 
especially in the trial of cases in the courts which involve Medico-Legal questions. 

The Price of the Medico-Legal Journal has been fixed at $3.00 per annum, in the hope and 
with the expectation of its receiving a generous support from all classes of intelligent readers. 
Every branch and department of Medico-Legal Science will be carefully represented, and assur¬ 
ances have been received from the ablest professional names in Law and Medicine of efiicient 
aid and support by way of contributions to these columns. It will be found to be of interest to 
every lawyer and physician, and full of profit to the general reader. 

Subscriptions may be made to any officer of the Medico-Legal Society, or to Clark Bell, 
Esq., Editor, 57 Broadway, New York, of whom specimen copies can be obtained on applica¬ 
tion, at 40 cents each. 


MEDICO-LEGAL PAPERS. SERIES 3. 

This is a volume of 530 -pages, issued by the Medico-Legal Society of New York, 
containing certain of the papers read before that Society, from January i, 18;^. It contains 
papers and articles by Dr. A. O. Kellogg, Mr. Clark Bell, Mr. R. S. Guernsey, Dr. George M. 
Beard, Dr. J. J. 0 *Dea, Mr. Morris Ellinger, Mr. Jacob F. Miller, and many others. 

It has portraits of Mr. Clark Bell, Judge Charles P. Daly, Wm. G. Davies, Dr. Beck, Dr. 
R. Swayne Taylor, E. W. Stoughton, Geo. M. Beard, M. D., Dr, Connolly, Judge Beach, and 
others. 

Price, Clothe $3.50. Papers $2.50. 

Address the Publisher, 

LEON P. KUHL, or CLARK BELL, 

No. 817 Broadway. N. Y. No. 57 Broadway, N. T. 


HOMEWOOD RETREAT, 

Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

JOSEPH WORKMAN, M.O., I STEPHEN LETT, M.D., 

Consulting Physician. | Medical Superintendent. 


A PRIVATE ASYLUM FOR THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE 
INSANE. INEBRIATES. AND THE OPIUM HABIT. 

This admirably appointed and salubriously-situated retreat, whilst 
possessing all the advantages of a larger institution, enjoys the privacy 
and quietness of a gentleman’s residence. 

THERE ARE A FEW VACANCIES FOR BOTH MALE AND FEMALE PATIENTS. 

For Particulars Address, 

OR. LETT, 

GUELPH, ONT. 
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THE HIGHLANDS. 

A FAMILY HOME FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 
WINCHENDON, MASS. 

This “Family Home” is conducted by Dr. Frederick W. Russell, who has 
made the study and treatment of mental and nervous diseases, physical and 
nervous exhaustion, opium and alcoholic inebriety a specialty. The Home 
is not an institution or asylum. It -is to all intents and purposes a “ Family 
Home,” where everything is made as homelike as possible. Patients are not 
subjected to the care of common nurses, but are provided with companions. 
Intelligent gentlemen are employed as attendants and companions of the 
male patients, and educated American women of experience are the attendants 
and companions of the lady patients. 

The feeling of social degradation that is commonly felt by patients in 
Retreats and Public Institutions, who are subjected to the control of unculti¬ 
vated nurses, is not experienced here. The utmost possible liberty is per- ^ 
mitted, under suitable guardianship, to all the patients, and each one is 
regarded and treated as a member of a private family. Each case receives the 
attention and study given to private practice, and when needed the ablest med¬ 
ical talent in the country is called into consultation. 

The Highlands, so called, is a pleasant mansion with cottages annexed, 
situated in the midst of ample grounds, on an eminence overlooking the town 
of Winchendon and the valley of Millers River. From the windows a superb 
range of hills and mountains can be seen, reaching from Wachusett in the 
southeast to Monadnock in the northwest. 

A piano room, billiard room, bowling saloon, and ample stabling are pro¬ 
vided on the grounds. The drives in the vicinity are considered delightful, 
and for healthfulness of location the Highlands are unsurpassed. 

Dr. Ira Russell is the founder and superintendent of the Home, and letters 
of inquiry should be addressed to Dr. F. W. Russell, the superintendent. For 
information we are permitted to refer to the following gentlemen: 

C. F. Folsom, M. D., Prof. Mental Disease, G. F. Jelly, M.D., 123 Boylston St., Boston. 

Harvard College, 15 Marlboro St., Boston. C. H. Hughes, M.D., editor of Alienist and 
W. C. Williamson, Esq., 1 Pemberton Sq., Neurologist, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston. E. C. Spitzka, 130 E. 50th St, New York, N.Y. 

J. H. Hardy, Esq., 23 Court St., Boston. W. W. Godding, Superintendent National In- 

Rev. G. J. Magill, D.D., Newport, R. I. sane Asylum, Washington, D. C. • 

Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., 43 West 54th St., Clark Bell, Esq., editor of the Medico-Legal 
New York. Journal, New York City. 

S. G. Webber, M.D., 133 Boylston St., Bost’n. T. D. Crothers, M.D., Hartford. Conn, 
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A Private Hospital for the 
Special Treatmeii.t of Alcohol 
and Opinm Inebriates. 



T his institution was founded in 1878 on the modern view that Inebriety is 
a disease and curable. Each patient is made the subject of special study, 
and special medical treatment suited to the exact requirements of the case. The 
general plan of treatment is building up the diseased organism and restoring 
both mind and body to a healthly and normal condition, with brain and nerve^ 
rest^ etc. This is accomplished by Turkish^ Russian^ and Saline Baths^ 
Electricity^ Massage^ tonics, diet, and every other means known to science and 
experience which have proved to be of value in these cases. 

This Hospital is pleasantly situated in the suburbs with the best surround¬ 
ings, and every appointment of an elegant residence. 

Experience proves that a large proportion of cases who come under treat" 
ment, and who unite with the physician in the use of all means of treatments 
are permanently restored and cured. Each case has the direct personal care 
of the physician and attendant; and no one is received for less than four 
months unless by special arrangement. 

All letters and inquiries should be addressed, 

T. D. CROTHERS, M.D., Hartford, Conn. 
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DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND'S SANITARIUM 

-FOR- 

DISEASES OF THE HEBTODS SYSTEH, 

WASHINOTOM* 1>. €. 

Dr. William A. Hammond announces to the medical profession that he has re¬ 
turned from New York to Washington, D. C., where he has established, in a building 
especially erected for the purpose, a “ Sanitarium ” for the treatment of mild and curable 
cases of mental derangement, diseases of the nervous system generally, cases of the 
morphia and chloral habits, and such other affections as may properly be treated by the 
remedial agencies under his control. His experience during many years has convinced 
him that most diseases embraced within the above-named classes can be managed much 
more successfully in an institution of this kind, under the constant supervision of the 
physician and with the aid of means not otherwise at command, than when the patients 
are seen by their medical advisers at intervals of several hours or days. 

The “Sanitarium,” which has been constructed under the superintendence of A. B. 
Mullet, Esq., late architect of the United States Treasury department, is situated on 
Columbia Heights, at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Sheridan Avenue. The posi¬ 
tion is the highest in the immediate vicinity of Washington, the soil is dry, and all the 
surroundings are free from noxious influences. It is readily reached by the Fourteenth 
Street Railway, the cars of which run to the doors. The building is very large, and as 
perfect in structure and arrangements as is possible from a knowledge of sanitary science 
and of the requirements of such an institution. It accommodates about thirty patients. 
So far as the rooms, table, etc., are concerned, they are equal to such as exist in the best 
hotels of our large cities. Electricity in all its forms, baths, douches, massage, inhalations, 
nursing, etc., are provided as may be required by patients, in addition to such other medi¬ 
cal treatment as may be deemed advisable. 

A large “ Solarium ” for sun-baths and exercise in cold or inclement weather, and 
heated with steam in winter, is constructed on the top of the main building. 

Each patient is thoroughly examined by Dr. Hammond and receives hfs daily per¬ 
sonal attention, while Dr. E. L. Tompkins, a physician of ample hospital experience and 
of tried executive ability, resides in the institution, and has, under Dr. Hammond, the 
immediate superintendence. 

The “ Sanitarium ” is now opened for the reception of patients. 

For further information Dr. Hammond can be addressed at The Sanitarium, Four¬ 
teenth Street and Sheridan Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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The MRITT IS" 

EVERYBODY’S 


A Simple, Compact MacMm, 
Within the Means of ASL 


SEIIT TO AH7 ^BESS 
our aSCEIFT of tl5.00. 


TYPEWRITER. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 


MACHINES. 


MERRITT TYPEWRITER, OAK case, specially 
selected from rich, rare and beautiful wood, highly polished 
and finished, with dove-tailed comers, gilt trimmings, handle 
and fastenings, plush lined, on receipt of 018*50« 

LEATHERETTE case, elegant finish, satin lined, 
nickel plated and highly polished throughout, on receipt 
of 017.50. 
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is Self-inking. Is the 
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AND 

MANIFOLD! 



This is exact copy of The "MERRITT'S" work. £ 
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writer. Relieves fatigue from steady use of | 
pen. Improves spelling and pimctuation. Inter- a 
ests and instructs children. The entire corres-f 
pondence of a business house can be done with ^ 
it. Learned in a half hour from directions. £ 
Prints capitals, small letters, figures and i 

characters,—78 in all. Price $15, complete. * 

Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 6o words a minute, 

LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 

^ Slole 59 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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» KUMYSS * 

SUUUUijL^XiLjtJUULiLXXSLXSiJULXXSLjiJiJULXX^ 

{ A Food and Refreshing Drink. | 

1 ;N febrile diseases it will usually be retained when everything 
I else is rejected. Does not cloy the appetite nor produce 
biliousness as an ordinary milk diet will, but each draught 
quenches the thirst efficiently, and at the same time supplies 
abundant nourishment. 

LABORATORy. ML VERNON, NJ 


I F you wish to advertise anything any where at anytime, write to GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


E very one in need of information on the subject of advertising will do well 
to obtain a copy of “ Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a careful compilation from 
the American Newspaper Directory of all the best papers and class journals; 
gives the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of information about 
rates and other matters pertaining to the business of advertising. Address 
ROWELL’S ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


■ ■ W ■ V Mean be earned at our NEW line of work, 
B I I Bl I W rapidly and honorably, by those of 
■MB I I |U M W either sex, young or old, and in their 
■Wl B M I W I I own localities,wherever they live. Any 
B ■ I Ww I B Ib I one can do the work. Easy to leom. 
We fUmish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is aa 
entirely new lend,and brings wonderful success to every worked 
Ile^nners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em¬ 
ployment and teach yon KUEK. No space to explain here. Full 
information PRBK. CO., AliltSlA, UAINK. 
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Washingtonian Home, 

No. 41 WdUham Street^ 

BOSTON, MASS. 


This Institution is the first of its kind ever formed for the treatment 
and cure of Intemperance, and was instituted in 1857, and incorporated 
in 1859. 

Up to October, 1889, over TEN THOUSAND PATIENTS have 
been treated, and while many have been entirely and permanently cured, 
all have been more or less benefited and improved. 

The elegant and commodious building recently erected at 


No. 41 Waltham Street, 


A few steps from Washington Street, embraces every modern improve¬ 
ment, and will pleasantly accommodate from forty to fifty patients. 

Any man who honestly desires to reform his intemperate habits will 
find at this establishment every aid and accessory that science, sympa¬ 
thy, and long experience can possibly bring to his relief; and while 
under treatment, which is simple and pleasant, will at the same time be 
surrounded with all the comforts of home, and strengthened by con¬ 
genial associations and agreeable entertainment. 

The charges for board, etc., will be moderate—not to exceed the 
price paid for similar accommodations in any private family. For fur¬ 
ther particulars, reports, circulars, methods of treatment, etc., address 
or apply to 

ALBERT DAY, M.D., 

January i, 1890 . 

Superintendent and Physician. 
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NEUROSINE. 


The Most Powerful Neurotic Attainable. 

ANODYNE AND HYPNOTIC. 

An efficient and permanent preparation, remarkable for its 
efficacy and thei'apeutic effects in the treatment of those nervous 
affections and morbid conditions of the system which so often tax 
the skill of the physician. 

A Reliable and Trustworthy Remedy for the Relief of 

Hysteria, Epilepsy, Neurasthenia Mania, Chorea, Uterine Con¬ 
gestion, Migraine, Neuralgia, all convulsive and Reflex 
Neuroses. The remedy par excellence in 
Delirium and Restlessness of Fevers. 

netjuosine 

Is the result of an extended professional experience, and is com¬ 
pounded in the most palatable form by a skilled pharmacist; the 
formula of which will commend itself to every Physician. 

Formula: —Each fluid-drachm contains 5 grains each, C. P. 
Bromides of Potassium, Sodium, and Ammonium, 1-8 gr. Bromide 
Zinc, 1-64 gr. each of Ext. Belladonna and Cannabis Indica, 4 
grains Ext. Lupuli and 5 minims fluid Ext. Cascara Sagrada, with 
Aromatic Elixirs. • 

Dose: — From one teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, in water, 
three or more times daily, as may be directed by the Physician. 

To any Physician unacquainted with the medical effect of NEUROSINE, 
we will, if requested, send trial bottle free, they paying express charges. 

RIDS CHEMICAL CD., 

ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Has more than one hundred views of portions of the humau body, with a number of 
specid manikins, some greatly magnified, showing eye, stomach, kidneys, etc., normal 
and disaased. Printed in colors on cloth-lined material. It folds together like a book, 
and when closed is about eighteen inches square. It is the latest and best manikin pub¬ 
lished. Price, with descriptive manual of Physiology and Hygiene, $ 12 . 00 , prepaid. 
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Helical aal Surjical Saailarii, 



institution has for nearly eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts 

X of the United States and Uanada^ during which time 




MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND PATIENTS 

have enjoyed the benefits of its unrivaled facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
Clironic Diseases^ including special treatment for the £¥£« SAR^ THROAT^ 
and Li UN GS^ together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 

Special Attention Giyen to Nervous Diseases. 

The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the establishment to the 
highest degree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums 
of both this country and Europe enables us to say that no wliere else in tlie world 
can the invalid in search of health find so great an assemblage of means and alliances for com¬ 
bating disease as are to be found here, including Galvanic, Faradic, and Static Electricity; Mas¬ 
sage, Swedish Movements, Manual and Mechanical Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths, and all 
forms of Water Baths. 

Tlie Ruildiiig^s of the institution consist of two main buildings, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying cut, and fourteen cottages. Increasing patronage has made necessary the erec¬ 
tion of another large structure, a portion of which will oe ready for occupancy by July i, 1884, 
making the total length over 430 feet. To these advantage^are added. 

a Water Supply^ pronounced by an eminent chemist to be of ^^ Extraordinary 
Purityj’’ buildings constructed expressly for the purpose, and fitted with all modem conven¬ 
iences, including elevator, electric call, etc. j thorough ventilation, the most perfect system of sewerage 
which can be devised, m^ing contamination impossible, a full corps of competent and experienced 
physicians and well-trained assistants; in fact, EVERY CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT 
for the invalid which money or ingenuity can provide. 

Address, for circulars and further information, inclosing stamp, 

J. 11. KELLOGG, M. D., Snperiotendent, or, SANlTiRlDSI, 

■jaj^rrrrxjiE: cxtJESsK, XiIzok. 
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BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 


SANI TARIUM 

a PRIVATE HOME for the special teatment of Rheumatism, Gout, 
and all allied diseases, by the use of Turkish^ Russian^ Roman, and 
ElectrO'thermal Baths, and other remedial agents. Organized over 
twenty-five years ago, it is now the oldest. Turkish Bath Establishment 
in this country. The long experience and constant develof)ment of the baths, 
both practically and therapeutically, give promise of the very best results in 
the treatment of these cases. The Home is elegantly situated on Columbia 
Heights, overlooking New York Bay. The rooms are large and sunny, and 
every appliance found valuable by scientific experience is used, making it a 
most desirable residence for invalids who need special treatment. To Rheu¬ 
matics and Chronic Invalids unusual facilities are offered for both restoration 
and cure. 

For further information, address — 

C. H. SHEFFJLRH, M.E., 

81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’XTS'X' PTTDBXjXSiaXlX). 

-- . 

^*GoQld’s New Medical Dictionary*^ 

Compact, Concise, Practical, .*. 

Accurate, Comprehensive, Up to Date. 

It contains Tables of the Arteries, Bacilli, Ganglia, Leucomaines, Micrococci, 
Muscles, Nerves, Plexuses, Ptomaines, etc., etc., that will be 
found of great, use to the student. 

Sample Pages, Descriptive Circulars, etc., sent free upon application. 

Small Octavo, 520 pages. Half-da rk Leather, . . $3.25 

With Thumb Index, Hajf Morocco, Marbled edges, 4.25 

From J M. DaCOSTA, M.D., Prof of Practice and Clinical Medicine, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia: “/ pi nd it an excellent work, doing credit to the learning and dis¬ 
crimination 0/ the author. 

P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 

'fPUBMSIlERS* 

1012 WALNUT ST., - - - PHILADELPHIA. 
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-Xi A.aEC3EI 0 TTIUTTir ^Xl.ZlT'Zl.Xl^'Z*.— 

Private Institntion for tne Care and Treatment of Mental and Nervous Diseases. 

L.O€ATC:]> AT BURlilNOTON, VT. 

The finest situation, and the best adapted building for the purpose, in New England. Per¬ 
fectly sanitary. Steain*heat in every room. Extensive view of Lake Champlain, Green and 
Adirondack Mountains. Two physicians; twelve to fifteen patients; with experienced attend¬ 
ants, all members of the Doctor^s family. Send for circular and terms. 

Enquire of the Editor of this journal. 

Address Dr. JOHN BE. CLARKE, Burlington, Vt. 


HOME FOR HABITUES. 

Opluxxx. 0 OlxloxrA.1. 0 Oc>oA.lzi.e* 

Dr. MATTISON 


continues to receive at his residence, 

314 STATE STREET, - - BROOKLYN, N. Y., 

a limited number of OPIUM HABITUES, also, Chloral and Cocaine cases, to whom he 
devotes his exclusive professional attention. Patients, six, and select. No alcoholics. 

Attractive apartments, liberal cuisine, desirable privacy, cheerful society, and personal 
professional attention, based upon several year’s experience in the treatment of this disease. 

Details at command. 
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LIST OF ALL THE LEADING WORKS 

-ON- 

INSANITY, BRAIN, AND NERVE DISEASES, WITH NAMES OF AUTHORS 
AND PUBLISHERS , A ND THE PRICE FOR WHICH MOST 
OF THEM WILL BE SENT POST-PAID. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 

1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Bain, Mind and Body. $1.50. 

Bnckham, Insanity in its Medico-legal Aspects. * $2.00. 

Bncknill and Take, Psychological Medicine. $8.00. 

Clevenger, Comparative Physiology and Psychology. $ 2 . 00 . 

Clonston, Mental Diseases. $ 4 . 00 . 

Creighton, Unconscious Memory in Disease. $1.50. 

Growers, Diagnosis of Diseases of the Brain. $ 2 , 00 . 

Kirkbride, Hospitals for the Insane. $3.00. 

Lewis, Mental Diseases. $ 6 . 00 . 

Mann, Manual of Psychological Medicine. Cloth, $5.00. Sheep, $6.00. 
Mills, Cerebral Localization. 60 cents. 

-, Nursing and Care of the Insane. $1.00. 

Osier, Cerebral Palsies of Children. $2.00. 

Kerr, Inebriety, its Pathology and Treatment. $3.00. 

Bane, Psychology as a Natural Science. $3.50. 

Bibot, Diseases of the Memory. $1.50. 

Sankey, Mental Diseases. $5.00. 

Tnke, Mind and Body. $3.00. 

-, History of the Insane. $3.50. 

Arnold, Manual of Nervous Diseases. $ 2 . 00 . 

Beard, Sexual Neurasthenia. $ 2 . 00 . 

Buzzard, Diseases of the Nervous System. $5.00. 

Gowers, Manual of Diseases of the Nervous System, $7.50. 

L37man, Insomnia and Disorders of Sleep. $1.50. 

Mitchell, Injuries of the Nerves. $3.00. 

Boose, Nerve Prostration. $ 4 . 00 . 

Stewart, Diseases of the Nervous System. $4.00. 

Wilks, Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System. $6.00. 

Wood, Nervous Diseases and their Diagnosis. Cloth, $4.00. Sheep, ^^4.50. 
Parish, Alcoholic Inebriety. Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 

Galton, Natural Inheritance. $2.50. 

Mercier, Sanity and Insanity. ^^1.25. 

Obersteiner, Anatomy of Central Nervous Organs. $6.00. 

Starr, Familiar Forms of Nervous Diseases. $3.00. 

Levinstein, Morbid Craving for Morphia. $3.25. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

27 AND 29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
Charcot, Spinal Cord. ^^175. 
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Corning, Brain Rest. $1.00. 

Dowse, Syphilis of the Brain and Spinal Cord. $3.00. 

-, Brain and Nerves. $1.50. 

Ferrier, Functions of the Brain. $4.00. 

Ireland, The Blot on the Brain. $3.00. 

Ireland, Through the Ivory Gate. $3.00. 

Letchworth, Insane in Foreign Countries. $3.00. 

Meynert, Psychiatry. $2.75. 

Take, Insanity and its Prevention. $1.75. 

Althans, Diseases of Nervous System. $3-50. 

Beard, American Nervousness. $1.50. 

Steams, Insanity, its Causes and Prevention. $1.50. 

LEA BROTHERS & CO., 

706 AND 708 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

Boss, Diseases of the Nervous System. $4.50. 

Savage, Insanity and Neuroses. $2.00. 

Hamilton, Nervous Diseases. $4.00. 

Mitc&ell, Diseases of the Nervous System. $1.75. 

WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

56 AND 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Blandford, Insanity and its Treatment. $4.00. 

Branewell, Diseases of the Spinal Cord. $6.00. 

Rosenthal, Diseases of the Nervous System. ^5.50. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 

I, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 

Bastian, The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 1^2.50. 

-, Paralysis from Brain Disease. $1.75. 

-, Paralysis. $4.50. 

Hammond, Nervous Derangements. $1.75. 

Mandsley, Physiology of the Mind. $2.00. 

-, Pathology of the Mind. $2.00. 

-, Body and Mind. $1.50. , 

-, Responsibility in Mental Disease. $1.50. 

Hammond, Diseases of the Nervous System. Cloth, $5.00. Sheep, $6.00. 
Ranney, Applied Anatomy of the Nervous System. $6.00. 

Stevens, Functional Nervous Diseases. $2.50. 

Webber, Nervous Diseases. $3.00. 

E. B. TREAT, 

5 Cooper Union, New York City. 

Spitska, Insanity; Its Classification, Diagnosis, and Treatment, $2.75. 
Beard, Nervous Exhaustion. $2.75. 

Coming, Headache and Neuralgia. $2.75. 

Wright, Inebriism from the author, Bellefontaine, Ohio. $1.50. 
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96000.00 ft jrear !• being made bj John K. 
adodw{n,Tro 7 ,N.Y.,ftt work for at. Reader, 
jou may not make at much, but we can 
teach you quickly how to earn from 96 to 
$10 a day at the elart, and more aa you go 
on. Both aexes, all ages. In any part of 
jAmerica, you can commence at home, giv¬ 
ing all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All ia new. Great pay BURK'for 
every worker. We start you, Aimishing 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned. 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON A €0., PORTLAND, MAINE. 



Receives persons recommended to it by their home physicians for Treatment, 
Change, Rest or Recreation, and places them under well-regulated hygienic 
conditions, so helpful in the treatment of chronic invalids or the overtaxed. 


FOR TREATMENT-♦ 

In addition to the ordinary remedial agents, it employs Turkish, Russian, 
Roman, Sulphur, Electro-Thermal, the French Douche (Charcot’s), and all 
Hydropathic Baths; Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movements, Massage, 
Pneumatic Cabinet, Inhalations of Medicated, Compressed, and Rarefied Air, 
Electricity in various forms, Thermo-Cautery, Calisthenics, and Saratoga 
Waters, under the direction of a staff of educated physicians. 

FOR CHANGE 

This Institution is located in a phenomenally dry, tonic, and quiet atmos¬ 
phere, in the lower arc of the Adirondack Zone, and within the “ Snow Belt.” 

FOR REST-— ♦ 

The Institution offers a well-regulated, quiet home, heated by steam and 
thoroughly ventilated, with cheering influences and avoiding the depressing 
atmosphere of invalidism. 

FOR RECREATION-™ ♦ 

To prevent introspection, are household sports at all seasons of the 
year, and in Winter tobogganning, elegant sleighing, etc.; in Summer, croquet, 
lawn-tennis, etc. 

Physicians are invited to inspect the Institution at their convenience. 

For further information, address— Qpg, 5, 5, and -S. E. Strong, 


$ 3000 ; 


j A. YKAIC ! I undertake to briefly 
I teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
■ sex, who can read and write, and who, 
latter instruction, will work induatriously, 
. -vhowto earn Three Thousand Dollars a 

Year in tbeirown localities.whereverthey live.I will also furnish 
the situation or employment,at which you can earn thatainount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. I 
have already taught and provided with employment a Inice 
number, who are making over fSOOO a year each. It’s NKIV 
Md SOJLID. Full ^rticulars FREE. Address at once, 
£. C« AELiEA. Rox 490, AiiKUstA, Slaine, 
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PENSIONS 

THE DISABILITY BILL 18 A LAW. 

Soldiers Disabled Since the War are Entitled. 

Dependent widows and parents now deMndent whose sons 
died from effects of army service are induded. If you wish 
your claim speedily and successfully prosecuted, address 

JAMES TANNER, 

Late Commissioner of Pensions. WanhlngSon) D. C. 










WORKS 

IN 

The Humboldt Library oit Psychology. 


No. 13. Mind and Body. The Theories of their Relations. By 
Alex. Bain, LL. D. 

No. 22 . Seeing and Thinking. By William Kingdom 
Clifford, F.R.S. 

No. 32. Hereditary Traits and other Essays. By Richard 
A. Proctor. 

No. 46. The Diseases of Memory. By Th. Ribot. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 

No. 52. The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. Translated 
•from the French by J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 

No' 76* i Illusions. A Psychological Study. By James Sully. 

No. 65. Conditions of Mental Development and other 
Essays. By William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 

No. 82 . Illusions of the Senses and other Essays. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 

No 87. The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Ball, of the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine. 

No. 95. The Diseases of Personality. By Th. Ribot. 
Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 

No. 101. i^sthetics; Dreams and Association of Ideas. 

By James Sully and George Groom Robertson. 

No. 105. Freedom in Science and Teaching. By Ernest 
Haeckel of the University of Jena, with a prefatory note by Prof. 
Huxley. 

No. 1 12. The Psychology of Attention. By Th. Ribot. 

No. 113. Hypnotism. Its History and Development. By Fredrik 
Bjornstrom. Translated from the Swedish by Baron Nils Posse, M.G. 

The ahove are sold for 15 cts, each, jyouble numbers SO cts, 
each. Sixteen books sent to any address on receipt of $2, 


The Humboldt Library. 

Nos. I to III, inclusive, contains over 6,ooo pages and is bound in lo volumes. 
Extra cloth at $2.00 per volume, or $20.00 for complete set to 
June, 1892. Sent by mail, or prepaid express, for $2.00 
per volume, or $20.00 for the set of 10 volumes. 


The Humboldt Publishing Co., 

28 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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x.'xyx.A. 


rowuLA.- 

Every fluid drachwi contains 15 grains EACH of pure Chloral Hydrat. 
and I purified Brom. Pot., and one eighth grain EACH ,of gen. imp. 
ext. Cannabis Ind. and Hyoscyam. 

DOSE.— 


One-half to one fluid drachm in WATER or SYRUP every hour until 
sleep is produced. 

INDICATIONS.— 

Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Neuralgia, Headache, Convulsions, Colic, 
Mania, Epilepsy, Irritability, etc. In the restlessness and delirium of 
Fevers, it is absolutely invaluable. 

It does not Lock Up the Secretions. 


3F> ^ X XNT 3B 

The Anodyne. 

Papine is.the Anodyne or pain relieving principle of Opium, the Narcotic 
and Convulsive elements being eliminat'ed. It has less tendency to cause 
Nausea, Vomiting, Constipation, etc. 

INDICATIONS.— 

Same as Opium or Morphia. 

DOSE. — 

(ONE FLUID DRACHM)—represents the Anodyne principle of 
one-eighth grain of Morphia. 


XODDXjau 

The Alterative and Uterine Tonic. 

Formula. — 

loDiA is a combination of active Principles obtained from the Green 
Roots of Stillingia, Helonias, Saxifraga, Menispermum, and 
Aromatics. Each fluid drachm also contains five grains Iod.-Potas. 
and three grains Phos*Iron. 

Dose. — 

One or two fluid drachms (more or less as indicated) three times 
day, before meals. 

Indications. — 

Syphilitic, Scrofulous, and Cutaneous Diseases, Dysmenorrhea, 
Menorrhagia, Leucorrhea, Amenorrhea, Impaired Vitality, Habitual 
Abortions, and General Uterine Debility. 


Specify (BATTLE) when Prescribing Our Preparations. 


BATTLE) & CO., 

Chemlata’ Corporatlony 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branches 

76 New Bond Street, London, W. 

5 Rue de La Paix, Paris. 

9 and 10 Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
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imiK Cl, nonsK- 

Contains The Essential Elements of the Animal Organ- 
ization — Potash and 'Lime; 

The Oxydizlng Agents —Iron and Manganese; 

The Tonics —■Quinine and Strychnine; 

And the Vitalizing Constitnent — Phosphorus ; the 
whole combined in the foim of a Syrup, with a slightly alkaline 
reaction. , 

It l>iffer8 in its Effects from all Analoi^ons Prep¬ 
arations, and it possesses the important properties of being 
pleasant to the taste, easily borne by the stomach, and harm¬ 
less under prolonged use. 

It has Gained a Wide Bepntatlon, particularly in 
the treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Chronic Bronchi¬ 
tis, and other affections of the respiratory organs.. It has also 
been employed with much* success in various nervous and 
debilitating diseases. 

Its Cnrative Power is largely attributable to its 
stimulant, tonic, and nutritive properties, by means of which 
the ener^ of the system is recruited. 

Its Action is Prompt; it stimulates the appetite and 
the digestion, it promotes assimilation, and it enters directly 
into, the circulation with the food products. 

The Prescribed Dose produces a feeling of buoyancy, 
. and removes depression and melancholy ; hence the prepa¬ 
ration is of great value in the treatment of mental and nervous 
affections. From the fact, also, that it exerts a double tonic in¬ 
fluence, and induces a healthy flow of the secretions, its use 
is indicated in a wide range of diseases. 

NOTICE - CAUTION. 

The success of Fellows’ S^up of Hypophosphites has tempted certain per¬ 
sons to offer imitations of it tor sale. Mr. Fellows, who has examined samples 
of several of these, finds that no two of them are identical^ and that all of them 
differ from the orinnal in composition, in freedom from acid reaction, in sus¬ 
ceptibility to the effects of oxygen when exposed to light or heat, in the prop- 
erty of retaining the strychnine in solution^ and in the medicinal effects. 

As these cheap and inefficient substitutes are frequently dispensed instead of 
the genuine preparation, physicians are earnestly requested, when prescribing 
the Syrup, to write “ Syr. Hypophos. Fellows!' 

As a further precaution, it is advisable that the Syrup should be ordered in 
the original bottles; the distinguishing marks which the bottles (and the wrap¬ 
pers surrounding them) bear can then be examined, and the genuineness — or 
otherwise — of the contents thereby proved. 

Medical Letters may be addressed to-^ 

Mr. FELLOWS, 48 Vesey St., New York. 
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INSOMNIA: 


S LEEP, poetically expressed, is “ Life’s nurse sent from Heaven 
to create us anew from day to day.” It is, indeed, “ Tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer.” 

Insomnia may be dependent upon derangement of the nerv¬ 
ous, circulatory, respiratory, or urinary organs, the alimentary- 
tract, the liver, or upon febrile or general disease. It may also 
be caused by unhygienic conditions of heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, diet, occupation. 

Whatever its cause, which must be sought for, and as far as 
possible removed, resort must often be had to medicinal agents. 

Preparations of the Bromides, Chloral, Gelsemium, Opium, 
and Henbane are most universally employed. 

We supply these in combination in two efficient formulae, 
under the name of 

Cerebral Sedative Compound 

(Formula A, with Opium; Formula B, with Henbane substituted 
for Opium), the latter for cases in which Opium is contra-indicated. 

The following prescription is an eligible one for administra¬ 
tion : ^ , 

Cerebral Sedative Compound, 

Syr. Sarsaparilla Compound, aa 5 iv. 
p., D. & co.’s. 

Sig: Dessertspoonful when indicated. 

Descriptive literature of our products sent to physicians on 
request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 

Detroit and New York. 
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